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ON THE JOB 
--- mot “on the way’ 


40 Many of these rugged ski troops are earmarked to 
become instructors—the nucleus for a small but expanding 

group of specialized fighting experts. When they’re 
moved to new assignments, it’s essential that they go the 

fastest way—by the dependable Scheduled Airlines. 











. It’s often the cheapest way, too, when the saving 
= - in pay and per diem dollars is considered. So next time you’re 
ee moving one man or many—or traveling yourself, call a 
ol Scheduled Airlines representative. Compare the costs, 
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Prestige—Earned, Not Issued 


... Re TSgt W. B. Towe’s letter re- 
garding the lack of prestige given Staft 
NCOs: I think it’s about time we quit 
crying for the Commandant or the local 
CO to give us something we must earn. 

Prestige is respect—which is earned— 
not issued with the 782 gear. 

And, this talk about it being better in 
the Old Corps is more of the same line 
of hogwash. What little I know of that 
breed was that an NCO got his stripes 
by knowing more and working harder 
than anyone else in the outfit and kept 
them the same way. 

The Commandant can give us swagger 
sticks, special privileges or bales of cry- 
ing towels, but we aren’t going to get 
one damned bit of prestige until we 
quit acting like a bunch of runny-nosed 
house-apes crying for the moon and start 


acting like Staff NCOs should. Who- 
ever heard of NCOs such as Rocco 


Zullo, Chub Mangrum, Nelton Dartez 
or Joe Guiliano crying that their men 
didn’t respect them or give them pres- 
tige. Hell, they’re Marines and their 
actions and conduct have earned for 
them what too many Marines are crying 
should be handed out on silver platters. 

There are too many Staff NCOs today 
who don’t know how, are afraid, or 
just don’t want to, give an order. There 
are far too many who float around look- 
ing like they slept in their uniforms 
and acting as if they didn’t know their 
ABCs, much less the Manual. 

Better turn those sad eyes inward, 
boys—wring out your crying towels— 
and put out a little effort. If you can’t, 
you better turn in your stripes and en- 
list in that other outfit—they probably 
have a soft place for feliows like you. 

This isn’t a dirty fingernail outfit, 
but it’s not the country-club set either. 
Just for laughs, try acting like an NCO 
and do a little work. The result will 
probably amaze you. For a bunch of 
men who brag that both ends of the 
organization rests on them, this wailing 
is pretty childish. 

TSct ALLEN G. MAINARD 
Washington, DC 


A Wealth of Communications 


. Reference the excellent article 
written by Maj J. J. Reber, in your De- 
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cember issue; I’m sure that the article 
strikes a familiar note to all communica- 
tions officers who have tried to put 
across the same message. 

Too often a new communications off- 
cer is greeted with the statement, “com- 
munications ts a mystery to me and I’m 
depending on you to handle that end 
for me,” or something to that effect. 

To ensure that the communication 
channels are properly employed necessi- 
tates the co-operation and support of 
all personnel drafting and releasing traf- 
fic. The communications center person- 
nel can merely distribute the traffic over 
its available facilities; whether or not 





The Basic School is collecting documents 
and items having traditional significance 
which are appropriate for display through- 
out the present and future Basic School. 
These include but are not limited to: 
Information concerning significant in- 
novations effected by or events occuring 
during the period of command of former 
Commanding Officers of Basic School. 
Sketches, maps and/or photographs of 
the facilities of the Basic School, past or 
present, particularly student billeting, mess 
and recreational facilities, student prob- 
lems, training sites and classrooms. 
Individuals desiring to contribute such 
documents or items are requested to for- 
ward them to the Commanding Officer 
(Attn: Historical Board), Basic School, 





Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. 








some of the traffic should have gone 
via message center or over the telephone 
is another matter, one which is largely 
in the hands of those originating it. 

The matter of the lack of technicians 
is rather grave and one which will grow 
as the equipment becomes more com- 
plex. Some program similar to the tech- 
nical representative arrangement now 
being used by the major manufacturers 
will have to be formulated if the Marine 
will have to be formulated if the Corps 
ever hopes to have sufficient technicians. 

The advent of single-sideband, exalt- 
ed carrier or vestigal sideband methods 
of transmisison give us room for more 
high frequency assignments as they in- 
herently use much less space. The pow- 
er gain resulting from this type of trans- 
mission will also result in an increased 
range for low power equipment. 

Field commanders today have a wealth 
of communication facilities; to invest in 
them prudently will reap dividends. 

May NorMAN GERTZ 
Providence, RI 








. . . Regarding Maj Reber’s article in | 


the December issue of the Gazette titled 
Communications; Our Semi-dilemma; | 
have quite a few years in this field, and 
in the FMF, and I don’t believe I have 
ever read any articles as vague and use- 
less as this one except in Ace Comics, 
It is apparent that Maj Reber is dwell. 
ing mentally in ham stations when he 
sits down to write and his actua! neces. 
sary facts missing from his item are hid- 
den behind his thoughts of pumping up 
the ham station daily. 

It looks to me that a lot of people 
without a hell of a lot to do, sit down 


and decide to do your magazine a favor 


by writing whatever comes to their mind 
about articles they don’t give much real 
thought to. I hope that future articles 
on the subject of Communications will 
not be so skimpy as to mislead the read- 
er into the fact that something is wrong 
and there are only a few things that 
can be done about it. In peace time, 
we Marines have got to do a hell of a 
lot toward training, we can’t go on vague 
schedules or vague reading material. 
My suggestion is that Maj Reber come 
up with an article in 1956 that will clari- 
fy responsibilities in the lower echelons 
in regards to personnel and equipment 
uses, and I mean facts, facts, man, all we 
want is the facts. 

You may print this if you like, I am 
sure that I won’t be sued. 


MSctr Wayne A. SMITH 
FMF, Pac 


Voice of Conscience 


. .. My conscience has gotten the up- 
per hand on my Scotch purse strings! At 
one time, after having had the Marine 
Corps Association explained to me, I 
was a loyal paying member, and appre- 
ciated immensely its journal, the Marine 
Corps GAzETTE— then came overseas 
and subscription lapsed. From then on, 
I was one of your multitudes of self- 
appointed (it’s your fault) honorary 
members, who are those who would not 


miss reading the current copy of the j 
GazettE for anything, but who had | 


much rather borrow someone else’s copy 


or drop by the club or library and read © 


it for free. For free means not primarily 


just minus the subsciption fee, but free = 
of writing in that request for member- | 
ship, that change of address card, and § 
renewal; © 


which in most all cases is a much greater © 


that letter of subscription 


reason for not maintaining membership 


than the payment of the 4 bucks in- 


volved. 


Now, however, having heard impas- 


sioned pleas from all sources for each 
officer and senior NCO to relent and 


quit mooch reading and seek bona fide ; 
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The Spirit of Service That Keeps on Growing 


There is a heritage of service that 
is passed on from one generation of 
telephone people to another. 


It had its beginning more than 
eighty years ago when Alexander 
Graham Bell gave the world its first 
telephone. It has grown as the busi- 
hess has grown. 

Many times each day and night 
this spirit of service is expressed in 
some friendly, helpful act for some- 


one in need. The courtesy, loyalty 
and teamwork that telephone people 
put into their daily jobs are a part 
of it. 

Out of it have come the courage 
and inspiration that have surmounted 
fire and flood and storm. 

We, the telephone people of today, 
are vested with the responsibility of 
carrying on this trust. It is human 
to make mistakes and so at times 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the job we do for you may not be all 
that we want it to be. But in the long 
tun, we know that how we do our 
individual job and how we bear 
our individual responsibility will de- 
termine how we fulfill our trust. 


For our business is above all a 
business of people . . . of men and 
women who live and work and serve 
in countless communities through- 
out the land. 











membership in the Association, } am 
cleansing my conscience and sending 
you this request for legal membership. 
But, there is one stipulation involved. 
That is that you must understand that 
the REAL reason for this step is that 
the Commandant has stated a desire for 
this support and each Marine under- 
stands that a desire of the Comandant 
should be respected and adhered to; if 
the Commandant endorses it, it is OK; 
and if the Commandant has to resort to 
endorsing it, then we know you are in 
bad straits and, of course, our conscience 
dictates that we take remedial action. 
So you see, this step on my part has not 
been dictated by your publicity or mem- 
bership soliciting procedures. This, I 
want understood so that you may see 
the error of your ways and start action 
toward the employment of a means to 
easily facilitate an appreciable increase 
in membership. I wish to suggest con- 
sideration of the following: 

Since each officer (and career Staff 
NCO) knows the value and concept of 
the Association and his responsibility to- 
ward it, use the lineal lists as checkoffs 
and play on each individual's conscience 
through a solicitation campaign until 
he, in desperation, makes the supreme 
effort and sacrifice and writes that 
(this) letter that he so detests writing. 
(But if made easier by a fill-in card 
application bill me later, which the wife 


can mail for him, you will see real results. 
Believe me, it’s not the 4 bucks!!!) 

So, please accept tiis as a request for 
membership, effective 1Jan56; and biil 
me for it. 

An ActivE MEMBER AGAIN 
Camp Lejeune, NC 


Reserve Training 


.. + Thank you Maj Johnson for the 
Anti-Guerrilla Exercise, December issuc. 
Will test the individual initiative angle 
of local reserve riflemen in a similar 
problem we anticipate in the near fu- 
ture. Your article sets down an excel- 
lent pattern and by coincidence reflects 
aspects of our terrain. 

May Henry A. CHECKLOU 
Rome, Ga. 


Comments on Curtis’ Conformity 


...+ I have just read Conformity and 
Uniformity-written by Capt T. L. Curtis 
and agree that he has some very good 
ideas pertaining to the Marine Corps 
uniform, but, one suggestion made 
touches a ver, tender spot of many Staff 
NCOs. 

The Captain wants belts, fair leather, 
for enlisted up to IstSgt, MSgt and Sgt 
Maj. Then for our top enlisted grade 
the lower portion of the Sam Browne. 

In regard to the above recommenda- 
tion T want to remind the Captain that 
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SSgts, TSgts and MSgts are all Staff 
NCOs, we are not CPOs and white hats; 4 
this Chief treatment is resented by all 
of us SSgts and TSgts and many MSets, | 

TSct Emmett E. Laux | 
Cherry Point, NC 










. . Captain Curtis meant well and | 
touched briefly on a disputable subject © 
but one that is very pertinent. The part ’ 
is well taken, but sketchy and brief re- © 
garding the many types of uniforms that | 
have come into use through too fre. © 
quent changes in design—but he spoils | 
it by immediately suggesting new 7 
changes. His article merely suggested 
additional changes to add more confu- 7 
sion to that which, he states, currently © 
reigns in the Corps. It would be well, ~ 
however, to pick one design and stick 3 
to it (better stick to one we already © 
have), in order to get away from the ~ 
heterogeneous formations of uniforms ~ 
now the case when in utilities. The 
present requirement is to see that the 
clothing .in use is used properly, effi- 
ciently and uniformly, according to need. 

The word uniformity is the key to ~ 
the discussion. If troops look uniform ~ 
in an odd piece of clothing, they look ~ 
better than a mixture of flashy designs ~ 
which result from continued change in ~ 
design. Under this premise troops could ~ 
fall out in any garb as long as they were © 
exactly alike. For example, if a com- — 
mander of appropriate authority wanted | 
to designate a garrison cap with utilities ~ 
or all sleeves rolled up uniformly as ~ 
the uniform for his parade or inspection, 
he should be free to do so. In the last — 
6 years it has been impossible to have a ~ 
formation (to cite the most obvious ex- 
ample) where every man wore exactly 
the same style utilities. The plain util- — 
ity shirt with the simple exposed but- ~ 
tons and open pockets should have been ~ 
adhered to from the very beginning and ~ 
the confusion of formations in uniforms a 
of mixed design would not have been © 
the rule. F 

Jackets are still seen on troops but ~ 
never all in or all out, and this again is 
due to the frequent changes. The jacket © 
can have a place in the wardrobe. The | 
comments about looks are uncalled for# 
because none of the uniforms look good © 
if worn by odd shaped persons or at ~ 
inappropriate times. 4 

Conformity to a strict standard is the 7 
only way to achieve the continued mili- 7 
tary appearance that is desired by any — 
organization that has, or wants to have, © 
pride. Standardization and not new de-~ 
signs should be the goal. 4 

Capt R. H. Kriper 






































Annapolis, Md. 


. . . I read Capt Curtis’ article and , 


I agree with a lot that you say, Captain, 7 
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Twin-jet raider 
is Navy’s largest carrier-based bomber 


A positive step in neutralizing an 
l and @ enemy sea force is to wreck or im- 
abject | mn mobilize home ports and outlying 
e part & ~~" bases. This strategy, to be successful, 


4 ‘a F has always demanded a huge force. 


> fre- x Now the Navy has a new weapon, 
spoils © a * a versatile jet bomber—the Douglas 
me ’ y = if A3D Skywarrior—a fast, high-alti- 


yested , . 
one tude raider with a nuclear wallop that 


rently ’ | ss ; r . could smash harbor installations, sub- 
well, t ‘ marine pens or coast line defenses in 

stick ' ' . a single blow. 

ream - . Skywarrior is not only the largest 


a the — , 
forms carrier-based bomber, but is faster 


The ; | ff M. than many fighters, and designed to 
t the : , ‘ handle a wide variety of missions. 
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Defense Is Everybody’s Business 


Development of the A3D shows how Douglas works with the 
Navy on its long-range preparedness program. But without 
men and women to fly and service them, the Navy’s air- 
planes are useless. If you agree that defense is everybody’s 
business, give a thought to a career with the U. S. Navy. 


Depend on DOUGLAS % : First in Aviation 








In 1951 Kaman Aircraft flew the world’s 
first gas turbine powered helicopter. Per- 
formance was so successful that Kaman’s 
engineers were set to work on the research 

KAMAN and development of a helicopter powered 
by twin-turbines. The result is illustrated 
above, another example of the advanced 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP, projects Kaman is proud to be working 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. on in the interest of National Defense. 



















For Members of .. . 


The Marine Corps Association 


AUTOMATIC RENEWAL FORM 


® In order that I may keep abreast of professional activities and 
ideas within the Marine Corps, renew my membership in the Asso- 


ciation and bill me for dues incurred: 














[] Annually (] Every 2 years [] Every 3 years 
$4.00 $7.00 $9.50 
Rank Ss Name _.. Ser # 
Address ___- 
oy .... Zone State ideal 
(please print) 


If you should change your address, please notify us immediately by 
sending both the new and old address. 
As a member, or honorably discharged member of the US Armed Forces 
you are eligible for regular membership in the MARINE CORPS ASSO- 


CIATION. Members receive, in addition to the journal of the Association, 
the Marine Corps Gazette, the special discount on bookshop purchases. 


MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA. 














but I don’t know how you could pos- 
sibly be so wrong in other things. 

I’ve been in the Corps for the past 
29 years and think I should know a lot 
about what we should or shouldn’t wear. 
I agree with you that some of the 
headgear has been putrid, especially the 
wearing of the helmet liner for certain 
duties and formations. I know the liner 
has caused more than a little fuss in 
recruit platoons trying to hear the com- 
mands of their DIs: with the wind blow- 
ing—you can’t hear a thing. 

The best headdress the Marine Corps 
ever had was the campaign hat—the face 
and neck were always shaded. It shed 
water like a duck’s back. With the 
double chin strap, the hat stayed on 
while riding a bucking bronco or in a 
90-knot wind. It was adopted by nearly 
all state police who wanted to be 
noticed because of their sharp uniforms. 

Now, Captain, about the blanco: I 
sometimes awaken in a cold sweat think- 
ing of the use of blanco. It was by far 
the filthiest thing the Marine Corps 
ever had. The cleanest barracks had 
blanco on window sills, inside lockers, 
in blankets and many other places—a 
thin powder could be found 2 minutes 
after an inspection. A Marine could 
always find blanco on his best uniforms, 
regardless of the cleaning bill. One 
could always find plenty of blanco in 
a handerchief after wiping his nose. It 
was one of the things that a sharp Ma- 
rine hated most. Without exaggeration, 
after a fresh blancoing job on equip- 
ment, even the shrubbery outside of 
the barracks took a new look, and if 
you don’t believe me, ask some of our 
old retired colonels. They will tell you 
the truth. Blanco came like our greens— 
many shades—and all lousy (blanco 
made you scratch as though you had 
bugs). It came in green, yellow and 
white. Blanco came in a can in a solid 
cake; water and a brush was. used to 
apply it to the equipment. After it dried, 
equipment was thoroughly brushed with 
a dry scrubbing brush. During this 
brushing, the dust flew, and hair and 
clothes turned the color of the blanco. 


Captain, you mentioned a_ khaki 
blouse. I remember when our first one 
was done away with—some drinking 
men celebrated for a week. After all, 
khaki is a summer uniform. Why add 
to the discomfort of the Marine by wear- 
ing a coat? Now that we have the 
worsted shirt and trousers, no one has 
to worry about the way we enlisted Ma- 
rines look. 

Captain, speaking of the fair leather 
belts, we should have the same style 
and leather as the last stock with buckle 
attached. We should not have any part 
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Revolutionary ITaT development 
... providing multiple airlanes instead of one! 


This remarkable system can virtually make the sky as much as “ten times wider” 


Now parallel all-weather airlanes can be marked off in the sky by electronic 
means... airlanes that lie side by side, only a few miles apart, yet never meet. 
This can now be accomplished through a single airborne “package” that meas- 
ures the distance and bearing to a known ground station and, through a 
computer, produces courses with a precision never before attained. 


Thus, in heavily-traveled areas, multiple and accurate routes can be provided 
for aircraft to fly safely and efficiently, maintaining heavy traffic schedules in 
adverse weather. 


TACAN is the result of a series of development programs sponsored by the 
U.S. Navy and the U. S. Air Force at Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, 
a division of IT&T. Federal Telephone and Radio Company, division of IT&T 
which now manufactures the military version of TACAN, will also manufacture 
and market the commercial aircraft and private flier versions of the equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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YOU may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands ready 
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is your anchor to the windward for which no effective substitute has 


yet been devised. 
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Fill All Blanks Below: Collar « 

: (Neck Size) 
Height __ = —_ Sleeve 

Shirt Inseam 
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of the officer’s belt. Let's stick with our 
traditions and not have the first pay 
grade separated from the rest of the 
enlisted. Although most of the first pay 
graders would like this, it’s no good— 
we would be getting like the Chief 
Petty Officer in the Navy, dressing like 
an officer but still enlisted. 

I agree on the raincoat not looking at 
all military, and I like the overcoat 100 
per cent better. Just yesterday, during 
this cold wave about 3 of my instructors 
wore their overcoats, and believe me 
they were sure noticed. The recruits 
thought they were some special kind of 
noncommissioned officer. Those rain- 
coats don’t go over so big where it gets 
cold, even with the liner, which wrinkles 
things up more. 

About drills and parades—there al- 
ways will be some ground rules, but 
with this mixture of drills, we will soon 
be barking at the moon. The DIs here 
on the Island sure work hard to make 
basic Marines, but at present a recruit 
leaves the Island not knowing too much 
about any drill. I really feel for the 
units that have to start them on the 
drill and ground rules they must use. 
I had a beautiful dream last-night—it 
was back to LPM drill for all hands. 

In closing, I want to say I write all 
these things because I like the Marine 
Corps, and I think more of us should 
take an interest in all that is being done 
and see that all changes that are made 
are for the good of the Marine Corps. 

MScr WILuiAM G. FERRIGNO 
Parris Island, SC 


Change of Station 

. . . The armed forces re-enlistment 
problem is a thorny bugaboo that haunts 
even the Marine Corps’ justifiable de- 
sire to keep enlistments on a voluntary 
basis. I fell heir, in the late "40s, to a 
batch of unfortunates temporarily and 
angrily enmeshed in the Corps’ night- 
marish (to them) training for a year. 
I shudder as memory jogs me. 

In line with the desire to sustain a 
healthy re-enlistment program, I sug- 
gest that a policy be considered favoring 
more frequent changes of duty station 
for junior personnel. This would help 
stem the steady exodus of well-trained 
men who, having evinced keen interest 
in a Corps’ career, still accepted a dis- 
charge rather than continue an already 
prolonged tour aboard a remote base. 

The expense entailed in transferring 
junior personnel at least once within an 
enlistment would fall far short of the 
cost of training green replacements who 
might well shape up unfavorably in com- 
parison to the men they replaced. 

MScr Francis J. O’NEIL 
Havelock, NC 
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Only Bendix provides the complete ignition system 
> = for jet engines—Ignition Unit, Igniter Plug 
a Leads, Igniter Plugs and Control Harness. 


| “Bnetie? ¢ Ignition Leader in research 


engineering, manufacturing and service! 


FIRST in JET ENGINE IGNITION 


Today’s acceptance of Bendix as 
the leader in jet engine ignition is 
but an extension of the confidence 
that the aviation industry has 
always placed in Bendix as the 
foremost designer and builder of 
ignition for every plane and 
purpose. 

The ability of Bendix to consist- 
ently come up with the right 
answer to ignition problems is 
based «n unmatched experience 





in ignition research, engineering, 
manufacturing and service. 


That’s why from blueprint stage 
to field service follow-through you 
can depend on Bendix—the most 
trusted name in ignition—for the 
best in jet ignition for today’s 
planes or tomorrow’s plans. 
SCINTILLA DIVISION, 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenve, Burbank, California « 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 5906 North Port Washington 
Road, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin e American Building, 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio ¢ 8401 Cedar Springs we 
Dallas 19, Texas © Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington ¢« 1701 “K" Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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@® AN INSTRUCTOR 
at the Junior School 
(Tactics), MCS, 
Quantico, Major 
Leo V. Gross wrote 
Infantry — March 
Again! (page 16) 
because, “Military 
people are getting 
to rely on vehicular 
transportation too 
much. We need to 
be more mobile on foot.’”” Commissioned 
in 1942 Maj Gross served with the 10th 
Marines, 9th Marines, I MAC, III and 
V Phib Corps during WWII. Released 
to inactive duty during 1946 he was re- 
called during the Korean war and served 
with the Ist Marines and the KMC. 





MAJ GROSS 


@ Born at TRIESTE IN 1907 (THEN IN 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire) of Czech 
parents Wing Commander John Gelliner 
RCAF, is the author of Austria on page 
26. His father was a medical officer in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army and after 
1918 in the Czechoslovak Army. Wing 
Cdr Gellner received his doctor’s degree 
at the University of Brno (law) in 1930. 
After the German occupation in 1939 
he escaped to the US and went to 
Canada in 1940 to enlist in the RCAF. 
He served overseas during WWII with 
heavy bombers, and 
after the war was 


given a regular 
commision in the 
RCAF. He lists 
his hobbies as the 
study of history 
and international 


affairs with a bit 
of writing and 
some lecturing on 
both. 





WCDR GELLNER 


@ ‘Tue By-Line, W. H. Russell sHouLD 
be well known to Gazette readers. This 
month we bring you the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Russell be- 
fore Marine Corps Association members 
at Quantico last November. The Am- 
phibious Doctrines of Alfred Thayer 
Mahan was one of the 8 presentations 
to be delivered by prominent historians 
and lecturers in the Association series. 
They are presented the last Wednesday 
of each month at Geiger Hall (Junior 
School), MSC, Quantico. You are in- 
vited to attend. 
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# Captain Winston D. Chapman, au- 
thor of Communications Curse Cured 
(page 12) has been in communications, 
electronics and radar both as an enlisted 
man and as an officer since he left boot 
camp in 1943. Prior to receiving his 
commission via the meritorious program 
in 1950, Capt Chapman helped install 
all of the radar and other electronic 
equipment which was initially assigned 
to the Naval Ordnance Section, MCS, 
Quantico. He served as a CommO with 
the 2ndMarDiv in SigCo, Shore Party 
and with the 8th Marines. In 1953 he 
was in Korea as CommO of the IstAm 
Trac Bn. He is now I&I, 42nd Spl Inf 
Co, Pittsfield, Mass. He gave as his rea- 
sons for writing his article: “I am con- 
vinced that my experience in the matter 
presented, presents a solution to the 
constant failure of field radio communi- 
cations. By this simple solution, radio 
communications can become the most 
flexible and dependable means avail- 
able to a combat unit in every conceiv- 
able situation of dispersion and move- 
ment, and with the ratio nets which are 
the most vital to 
the units’ tactical 
operations. There is 
seldom real _ diffi- 
culty with adminis- 
trative communica- 
tions — it’s the tac- 
tical communica- 
tions with subordi- 
nate units in un- 
stable situations 
which fail.” 


@ A FORMER ScTMAJ, Capt Jack B. 
Aldridge, author of So You’re a CO! 
(page 48) is presently personnel officer, 
H&MS, Force Aviation Headquarters 
Group, MCAS, Cherry Point. He en- 
listed in July 1941 and served as a com- 
pany clerk and acting IstSgt of “E” Co, 
SigBn, istMarDiv (1942-43). In 1944 he 
was ordered to the Canal Zone as IstSgt, 
Tank Farm at Colon. Released to inac- 
tive duty in 1945 he was recalled in 
1950 as SgtMaj, HqSq-11, MCAS, Cherry 
Point. He was commissioned 3 February 
1952 and assisted in the activation of 
the MCAS, Miami and went to Korea 
in 1954 as adjutant H&HS-17. He was 
prompted to write his article because: 
He was of the opinion that many officers 
being assigned duties as COs were not 
fully informed as to their responsi- 
bilities. 





CAPT CHAPMAN 


@ COMMISSIONED VIA THE NCO SCREEN- 
ing course, Capt Paul E. Wilson, author 
of Don’t Expect—Inspect (page 58) is 
CO, MD, USS Intrepid (CVA-11). He 
was commissioned in 1951. Prior to 
his present assignment he was with 
MCDC, Quantico. 








#@ JOINING THE 
ranks of staff NCO 
contributors to the 
GAZETTE this month 
is MSgt Arno L. 
Petry Jr. His arti- 
cle Choppers and 
Grasshoppers is on 
page 30. He enlist- 
ed in December 
1941 and was with 
the 6th Defense Bn 
and the V PhibCorps in the Pacific dur- 
ing WWII. In 1946 MSgt Petry attend- 
ed the University of Houston and while 
attending school there worked for the 
Houston Press and the United Press. 
He later took over as News Director for 
radio stations KLEE and KXYZ in 
Houston. Recalled to active duty in 
1950 he was assigned to recruiting duty 
in Kansas City, Mo. as a public informa- 
tion sergeant. He was ordered to Korea 
in 1953 with the IstMAW where he 
compiled the material for his article. 
He is now assignment editor, Informa- 
tional Services, MCS, Quantico, Va. 





MSGT PETRY 


@ Captain Harold D. Fredericks RETURNS 
to the pages of the GazetTe this month 
with NGF—FO (page 20). He entered 
the Marine Corps through the NROTC 
program at Holy Cross College in 1947. 
After graduation from the Basic School 
he joined the FMF in China. Upon his 
return, he was assigned to the 5th Ma- 
rines and was a member of that unit 
when it sailed for Korea in 1950. There- 
after, he was at the Naval Academy as 
an instructor in plebe composition and 
literature. He is presently serving with 
the IstMarDiv. 


@ CURRENTLY SERVING AS ACorS G-2, 
TTU, Little Creek, LtCol William N. 
Wilkes Jr is the author of The Umpire 
JIC (page 50). After receiving his com- 
mission through the 4th ROC in 1941, 
he served with the 8th Marines for 2 
years. Returning from the: Pacific in 
1943 he was ordered to TTUPac as an 
instructor in ship-to-shore operations 
and a member of the staff ComPhib- 
Group 14, as military operations officer. 
In 1946 LtCol Wilkes was on the staff 
of ComPhibLant and attended Junior 
School 1947-48. From 1948 to 1950 he 
was with the Provost 
Marshal at Quanti- 
co. He was assigned 
as ExO and later 
CO of the 3d Bn, 
6th Marines in 
1950. Prior to be- 
ing ordered to his 
present duty he 
attended Armed 
Forces Staff Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Va. 





LTCOL WILKES 
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70% OF THE WORLD IS A POTENTIAL BASE 
FOR YOUR NEW AIR NAVY 
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Another Crusader, 
Beginning... World’s Fastest Navy Fighter, 
Leaves the Vought Flight Line 


Built to perform to tomorrow’s military aircraft standards, the Chance 
Vought F8U-1 Crusader—trepresenting the next generation of Navy 
fighters—is n production today. 


The blazing speed of this new air superiority fighter, rated in the 
faster-than-sound class, will further improve the Navy’s ability to 
control the seas. 


Crusaders, armed with cannons and rockets, are designed to sweep 
the skies of enemy aircraft and extend the striking power of our fast- 
moving task forces. 


tN se ain nite 


They are a prime example of how Vought engineering excellence 
results in weapons that help make Your New Air Navy the most 
modern mobile striking force of its kind in the world today. 


in Naval Aviati 
in ava via ion NAVAL AVIATORS CHALLENGE THE JET FRONTIER 


Write NAVCAD, Washington 25, D. C., or visit your nearest 
Naval Air Station for details on your Air Navy opportunities 


UGUT AQTRCRAKFT 


INCORPORATED: ODALLAS, TEXAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 








COMMUNICATIONS CURSE CURED 


® SINCE THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 
of the new family of radio equip- 
ments within the Marine Corps, com- 
municators throughout the Corps 
have been busy learning to use these 
fine new sets and experimenting 
with the new methods of operation 
which they afford the lower echelon 
units. We find that these equipments 
replace the old ones very handily, 
but they can do much more than 
that. 

In thumbing through the instruc- 
tion books one sees the term “Auto- 
matic Retransmission” in reference 
to the AN/GRC-3 through 8 series 
of radio equipments. This function, 
though explained in detail in the 
book, is apt to leave one with the 
impression that he has enough trou- 
bles without getting excited over 
some fancy function that might come 
in handy at a corps headquarters. In 
many instances this may be the end 
of it, but communicators, being a 
curious lot, will, sooner or later, set 
up the equipment and try out this 
“gimmick” capability. To everyone’s 
amazement, initially, it works! This 
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By Capt W. D. Chapman 


Author's Note: 

The system outlined in this article 
is a direct result of the efforts and 
imagination of Corporal Robert M. 
Levensaler, USMC. His tenacious 
efforts and experimentation pro- 
duced excellent radio communica- 
tions within the Ist AmTrac Bn in 
Korea where previously no depend- 
able rapid communications had been 
available because of excessive ranges 
and extremes in terrain. US #@ MC 


need not be the end of the story, 
regardless of the fact that Communi- 
cation Standing Operating Proce- 
dures have few provisions as yet for 
the operation of a field radio net on 
2 or more frequencies. These changes 
will come when the full impact of 
the advantages presents itself. 

Most communicators think of the 
“remoted” radio as an imperfect, 
harassing and frustrating necessary 
evil which, indeed, it is. Because it 


is a necessity to move high powered 
radio stations out of command posts 
for siting purposes and to prevent 
“give-away” of the command post, it 
must be done. Yet, it entails string- 
ing a highly vulnerable wire line 
from the command post radio cen- 
tral to the radio set, which, within 
a day, will have something wrong 
with it. That is, presuming it 
worked in the first place. 

“Remote” wire lines of W-130 or 
WD-1/TT wire are highly touted 
in the instruction books as being 
capable of “satisfactory” operation 
up to a range of 2 miles. This may 
be true: however, there are so many 
“slips ’twixt the cup and the lip” on 
these “remote” lines that the aver- 
age radio crew would prefer to use 
megaphones. 

No commander will allow high 
powered radios in his command post 
and no commander will tolerate 
poor communications — and rightly 
so. This presents somewhat of a 
problem to the communication offi- 
cer whose “remote” lines refuse to 
work or are constantly being cut, es- 
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jaliy if they chance to be the 
“maxinium 2 iniles long. Often there 
are very few sites from which radio 
communications can be effected and 
these sites may be farther from the 
best command post site than any- 
one would prefer. Because the tail 
seldom wags the dog, it cannot be 
resumed that the command post 
will always move nearer to the ra- 
dios, and since the radios cannot 
move and still maintain communica- 
tions, we have only 2 solutions for 
the communication officer con- 
cerned: 1) hide; 2) employ auto- 
matic retransmission. 

Automatic retransmission using 
the radio jeep, AN/MRC-36, 37 or 
38 is so easy, so simple to establish 
and maintain that one wonders, after 
practicing with it for a day o1 two, 
why he ever bothered with wire re- 
motes. This automatic retransmis- 
sion station is nothing more nor less 
than an “undelayed relay” station. 
The message is sent from a low pow- 
ered radio set in the command post 
to the retransmission station, which 
receives it on one radio set and re- 
transmits it over another radio set 
in one simple operation. It arrives 
at the distant station exactly as 
though it had been transmitted di- 
rectly from the command post sta- 
tion, and vice versa. 

The jeep bearing the retransmis- 
sion station can wander as it pleases, 
dodge bombs, or run for it—still in 
operation. There is no wire line to 
extend or to rip out terminals. Best 
of all, it can operate at a much 
greater range from the command 
post, thus assuring: 1) better siting 
capabilities; 2) less chance of giving 
away the command post. 

To illustrate the point let’s look 
at an actual situation in Korea dur- 
ing 1954. A certain supporting bat- 
talion headquarters was located 10 
miles east of Inchon, in a flat plain 
surrounded by mountains. One com- 
pany of this battalion was located on 
Wolmi-Do Peninsula, one on Kimpo 
Peninsula and one on the north side 
of the Imjin river, near Freedom 
Bridge. 

Telephone communications with 
Wolmi-Do were fair, with Kimpo, 
undependable and with Freedom 
Bridge, incoherent. Therefore it 
was deemed by that battalion that 
something must be done in the way 
of radio communications. 
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The ranges from the battalion 
headquarters to the companies listed 
above were 10, 25 and 40 miles, re- 
spectively. (The “rated” range of the 
battalion’s radio equipment over 
average terrain was 15 miles, voice). 

A week of daily radio schedules 
with the company command posts 
and test siting of the battalion’s ra- 
dio jeep, AN /MRC-38 which contains 


two complete radio sets, finally pro- 
duced good radio communications 
from a mountain 3 miles from the 
battalion command post to all of the 
company command posts. Obviously 
no wire “remote” would operate over 
this 3-mile distance, so a “manual” 
relay was set up where all command 
posts were in radio contact with the 
jeep whose operator simply copied 


Ranges obtained in this instance are in excess of the normal operating ranges of 
authorized equipment 
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Automatic retransmission from spotter to ships 


all messages and then sent them along 
to the addressee. This was slow and 
very tiresome for the relay operator, 
not to mention the multiplication of 
errors that resulted. These errors 
were often costly, especially when 
the error was in an encrypted mes- 
Sage. 

After a few days of this type of 
operation the “relay” operator began 
to peruse the instruction book in 
his spare moments. This was a for- 
tunate occurrence as it turned out, 
in that this man, (having good rea- 
son, certainly) , eventually developed 
the system of remoting by automatic 
retransmission, which later became 


SOP in the battalion. The system 
proved itself to be not just a “good” 
method of remoting, but the best 
method of remoting, and was com- 
pletely dependable operating daily 
over a 4-month period. 

There were bugs to iron out. The 
first was a selection of frequencies 
for the circuit. The automatic re- 
transmission circuit must utilize 2 
frequencies at least one megacycle 
apart having no harmonic relation- 
ship. An easy method of determin- 
ing this is to use the “interference” 
graph in the instruction book. This 
graph shows, at a glance, whether 
the frequencies chosen will inter- 


Regimental tactical net 


fere with each other. Of course the 
proof comes only with trying it, but 
this graph will usually furnish usable 
frequencies for the first experiment. 

After determining that 2 of the 
frequencies assigned to the battalion 
were usable, the first experiment was 
set up. 

The three companies checked in 
with the radio set #1 of the radio 
jeep on the mountain at the usual 
time on “test” day and were told to 
stand by. After this, radio communi- 
cations were established between the 
battion command post and radio set 
#2 in the radio jeep on the other 
frequency. All that remained now 
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was for the radio jeep operator to 
adjust his equipment for automatic 
retransmission between set #1 and 
set #2. All these adjustments are ex- 
plained in the instruction book. How- 
ever, it might be well to point out 
that this system is commonly known 
asa ‘squelch relay” and that the ad- 
justment of the squelches on each set 
must be just right or the operation 
is a flop. 

When all was in readiness for au- 
tomatic retransmission, the jeep op- 
erator turned net control over to the 
command post station which then 
sent out a net call. All companies 
then checked in to this station and 
direct communications were thus es- 
tablished between all companies and 
battalion headquarters. Only a well- 
trained ear could determine that the 
circuit contained a retransmission 
station, by the sound of the squelches 
tripping before and after each trans- 
mission. 

One point of interest here is the 
fact that no company could hear 
either of the other companies, al- 
though each had good communica- 
tions with battalion headquarters. 
To counteract the possibility of the 
companies “‘cutting each other out” 
the net control station assigned a 
specific waiting period to each prior 
to answering a net call. As a result 
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Conduct of fire net 


there were few instances of inter- 
ference. 

This situation presented a far 
more difficult set of circumstances 
than would the average regimental 
or battalion situation, because of 
the extremes in ranges and terrain. 
Therefore, it follows that where re- 
sults were excellent in this situation, 
they would be outstanding in a nor- 
mal situation. 

Let’s take a good look at our pres- 
ent system of remoting and call it 
what it is: a troublesome, inefficient, 
undependable, time-consuming wal- 
low of frequent failure and constant 
maintenance. An automatic retrans- 
mission station can be established in 
seconds, and does the job many times 
better, giving flexibility where there 
was none before. At last radio can 
stand on its own two feet. No need 
for wires or telephones to overtax 
an already overtaxed wire system. 
No need for breakdown of radio 
communications with every move. 

Security is enhanced rather than 
jeopardized by this system. Enemy 
direction-finders could not begin to 
guess where the command post might 
be when the retransmission station is 
as much as 5 miles to the left, right, 
front or rear of it. No enemy patrol 
or “friendly” tanks or amphibian 
tractors can cut the line to this re- 


mote station. The low powered ra- 
dios in the command post won’t be 
a “give-away,” either. Judicious 
choosing of terrain for the command 
post will insure masking of these low 
powered signals to all but the re- 
transmission station, and in most 
cases these low powered signals are 
attenuated to zero long before they 
reach enemy territory. There is no 
need for conspicuous antennas on 
these command post radios. The 
short range to the retransmission sta- 
tion can be easily reached with the 
AN/PRC-10 radio set, or, in most 
cases, even with the AN/PRC-6 ra- 
dio set, which would eliminate most 
of the possibilities of interception 
since the range of the “6” is so short. 

“Line-of-sight” siting is a booster 
of operating ranges. The flexibility 
of the radio jeep as an automatic re- 
transmission station makes it pos- 
sible ta seek out these sites and use 
them, thus giving operating ranges 
far in excess of those we have come 
to accept as “normal.” 

There are still many sets which 
must be remoted in the usual way, 
but, at least, mow we can get our 
tactical-type radio jeeps out where 
they will do the most good as re- 
motes and keep the efficiency of our 
radio nets high, even in the worst 
situation. US # MC 
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We are mobile enough when we ride into the fight on 


trucks, trains, helicopters and planes. But could we 


move out and fight with only footpower mobility? 


INFANTRY- 


By Maj L. 


@ ‘THROUGHOUT MILITARY HISTORY 
the infantry has been known as the 
troops that move and fight on their 
feet. We can, by making a study of 
military history, find times when 
some believed that the infantry was 
obsolete or at least obsolescent. 
There were and still are many rea- 
sons advanced for this school of 
thought. One is lack of mobility 
and speed. Another reason is the 
developments that have come over 
the years — the long bow, the tank, 
the machine gun, the airplane and 
now the atom bomb. In the past 
these theories have fallen one by 
one, and in the end it was found 
that the man on foot, carrying his 
weapons with him, was the final de- 
ciding factor in war. 

The human foot, or feet, has been 
an extremely important weapon in 
the past, but one that is usually 
taken for granted by most of us. 
The soldiers who fight on their feet 
have been the butt of many jokes 
and abuse. During the days of 
“Knights in Shining Armor” the 
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V. Gross 


horsemen were the titled and impor- 
tant soldiers. The infantrymen or 
“Foot Troops” as they were known, 
were the lowest on the ladder of 
military importance. Today, the 
consensus is that the people who fly 
in the air will be carrying the main 
burden of fighting in a future war. 
But this article is written in the 
belief that the “gravel cruncher” 
will again prove to be the deciding 
factor in a war of the future. He 
may make many of his movements 
in aircraft of one type or another — 
air mobility is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Air will also support him in 
his battles, either directly or indi- 
rectly. However, I also feel that the 
human foot will continue to rate as 
a very valuable weapon of war. 
General Matthew Ridgway and 
other high ranking officers have 
tried and are still trying to insure 
that the infantry is not relegated to 
a subsidiary role in the structure of 
the United States Armed Forces. I 
heartily endorse their sentiments 
and concepts, but would like to go a 

















little further into the subject and 
discuss one capability of the infan- 
try that has been neglected some- 
what — the ability of troop units to 
move rapidly —on foot — for long 
distances to combat the enemy. 

Looking back to the Korean con- 
flict we can learn much from our 
enemy. The Communist forces were 
without air support for all practical 
purposes, yet they managed to move 
large groups of soldiers and their 
equipment for long distances to the 
_ front where the fighting was going 
' on. In some cases they out-marched 
UN forces, cut off these units and 
annihilated them. They also moved 
astounding quantities of supplies 
and equipment using only man-pack 
and primitive transport in the face 
of complete UN air supremacy. How 
did they accomplish this? They 
moved by foot. They did not rely 
cn motor transport or railroads; 
their soldiers moved over long dis- 
tances during the hours of darkness 
and remained hidden during the 
daylight hours. Many times Com- 
munist units would be observed in 
the morning many miles from their 
last location of the preceding eve- 
ning. They took their equipment 
and supplies with them. They did 
this in the face of all the modern 
weapons of war except the atom 
bomb, over some of the most diffi- 
cult terrain in the world. 

We, the US Forces, on the other 
hand may have lost or, at least, are 
losing this ability to move by foot 
over rough terrain for long dis- 
tances. We are coming more and 
more to rely upon motor transport 
or aircraft to take us to the fight. 
Even many of our weapons are de- 
signed for lift by truck. It is true 
that there is a constant effort being 
made to lighten the load of the in- 
fantryman, but at the same time 
some of the essential weapons are 
being increased in size and weight, 
i., the 4.2 mortar which weighs 646 
pounds. There is also a tendency to 
increase the number of “necessities” 
for combat. 

It is time that we began reorient- 
ing our thinking in terms of mobil- 
ity in the infantry. The Marine 
Corps is, after all, a military organi- 
zation which is primarily designed 
to close with the enemy and seize 
ground objectives. It should be 
realized that with our present con- 
cepts and equipment, the present 
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day infantry regiment or the battal- 
ion for that matter, would be almost 
completely at a loss if it had to dis- 
place its command post without the 
aid of numerous jeeps and 214-ton 
trucks. The tents, chairs, duplicat- 
ing equipment, typewriters,  sta- 
tionery and files would stop us be- 
fore we could get a good start. 

Let’s not be like the ostrich who 
covers his head to avoid facing the 
unpleasant or dangerous. Let’s face 
up to the facts. We are becoming 
tied to many items which are not 
really essential to combat. This is 
becoming more evident every day. 
Not too long ago the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps instructed that 
a real effort be made to lighten 
the Marine division. In many cases 
items were recommended as being 
unnecessary on one piece of paper 
and on the very next sheet of paper 
a request was submitted, with justi- 
fication, for another tent or some 
such item of equipment. It appears 
that we are more prone to issue a 
typewritten, 5-paragraph operation 
order with mechanically reproduced 
overlays, annexes and multiple copies 
than to issue our orders orally or in 
brief fragmentary form. We have 
come to the point where our regi- 
ments and battalions maintain sev- 
eral elaborate situation and opera- 
tion maps — necessitating tents to 
keep them dry. The regimental 
commander’s own weapon, the 4.2 
mortar, cannot be man-carried for 
more than several hundred yards at 
best. Trucks are necessary to move 
it and because of this it is almost 
road bound. 

If a test were to be made of any 
one of our regiments to determine if 
they could pick-up and march over 
difficult terrain for 35 or 40 miles 
and then go into combat, I am 
afraid that the results might prove 
to be unsatisfactory. I am sure that 
most Marines would find a way to 
accomplish the task assigned to 





them and would drive themselves 
and their troops to this end, but this 
should not be necessary. We must 
be prepared beforehand. We must 
not have a reoccurrence of the prob- 
lems that the Ist Brigade faced 


when it reached Korea in 1950 
where the troops were called upon 
to exert themselves physically be- 
yond the point for which their train- 
ing had prepared them. Some com- 
manders had to fight their units 
without the equipment that they 
had become accustomed to during 
training. 

All infantry regiments in the Ma- 
rine Corps must have the capability 
of marching on foot, carrying their 
fighting tools with them, over ex- 
tended distances and closing with 
the enemy to fight. This holds par- 
ticularly in the age of the atom 
bomb and the helicopter. The con- 
cept of using helicopters to verti- 
cally envelop the enemy is a sound 
and practical concept. However, 
once landed, a unit cannot expect to 
rely upon the same transportation 
for all subsequent moves. Once 
landed these units will have, at 
most, only a few small vehicles for 
communications and like tasks. 
Therefore, they must be able, physi- 
cally and equipment-wise, to move 
without the aid of outside agencies. 
The atom-bomb itself forces us to 
move frequently and for consider- 
able distances or face annihilation 
from the effects of one weapon. A 
unit once landed may well have to 
march, carrying all of its equipment 
with it, for as much as 25 to 30 miles 
in one night. 

The commander who can land by 
helicopter at a point some distance 
from the enemy, at a place where 
he is not expected and move rapidly 
overland at night, will certainly find 
himself with an advantage worth a 
great deal. This will allow him not 
only to achieve tactical surprise, but 
also to exploit the new weapons 
















which are available to him now and 
in the future. Tactical surprise will 
be as important in the future, if not 
more important, than it has been in 
the past. The battle of Tannenburg 
in 1914 on the German Eastern 
Front illustrates the point. The 
German forces defeated the Russian 
forces by achieving tactical surprise 
when the XVII German Corps ex- 
ecuted a forced march across the 
front of the Russians. General 
Waldemar Erfurth in his book Sur- 
prise describes this march as follows: 
“This march was a rather remark- 
able military exploit since the Ger- 
man unit marched along the front 
of the Russian Army of the Niemen, 
thus offering an open flank to the 
enemy. ... The Russians, therefore 
learned of the German advance only 
on the morning of August 26, when 
they were surprised and defeated.” 
This successful operation was pos- 
sible because of the ability of the 
German units and troops to march 
over long distances at night. 

Think if you will, what the effect 
would be if a Marine regiment was 
to effect a helicopter landing at a 
point where the enemy was not ex- 
pecting it and the landing point was 
so situated that the noise of the 
landing would not reveal the fact 
that a landing was taking place. 
After landing, shortly before dark 
on D-Day, the regiment formed into 
march columns and moved out over- 
land for about 10 hours. By forced 
marching with the troops in the 
proper physical condition and with 
suitable equipment, the next morn- 
ing would find this unit approxi- 
mately 25 miles away and ready to 
close with the enemy. Now multi- 
ply this operation by 3 and we have 
a Marine division, which had landed 
its regiments at widely separated 
points, concentrating itself on a sur- 
prised enemy in such strength that 
victory is assured. This would cer- 
tainly give us every chance of achiev- 
ing tactical surprise and would al- 
low a relatively small force to con 
trol a much larger piece of terrain 
than ever before — especially with 
the use of atomic weapons to sup- 
port this division. 

Now, what must we do to permit 
us to become the hard hitting, fast 
moving outfit that I have just de- 
scribed. First we must think in terms 
of foot movement as well as helicop- 
ter movement. As of now many of 
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us are thinking in terms of helicop- 
ter movement, but we stop there. 
I have not heard how we are going 
to move after we have landed. The 
only theory advanced has been to 
utilize helicopters to give us the nec- 
essary mobility. Although the heli- 
copter is a versatile weapon, it does 
not have an unlimited capability to 
operate during hours of reduced 
visibility. At the present time it 
looks as though it might be some 
time before it will have this capa- 
bility. 

Therefore, we cannot rely upon 
these “new fangled gadgets” entirely. 
We must prepare ourselves to ex- 
tend the inherent mobility that the 
helicopter gives us. This must be 
done by proper use of infantry 
movement by foot. 

Second, we must begin stripping 
down to fighting weight at once to 
permit the infantryman to carry his 
tools with him. Our regiments and 
battalions must become accustomed 
to operating in the field without the 
items which are nice to have, but 
not necessary. We must have weap- 
ons which can be carried by the 
troops with no more transport than 
the machine gun cart. These weap- 
ons will have to be light and have 
the additional characteristic of be- 
ing broken down into loads that can 
be carried on a machine gun cart or 
moving on their own carriage with 
man as the prime mover. The old 


75mm pack howitzer was moved in 
this manner and some of the char- 
acteristics of that weapon might be 
integrated into a mortar with a 
greater range than the present 4.2 
mortar. Command posts must con- 
tain only the minimum equipment 
necessary to control and fight a unit 
and no more. They must be able to 
displace without motor transport or 
at most only a few small vehicles. 
Commanders must be able to issue 
clear precise orders either orally or 


in fragmentary form and _ subordi- 
nate commanders must be able to 
execute these orders. 

Third, we must think in terms of 
forced marching. Troops and com- 
manders alike must accept, as rou- 
tine, long marches over difficult ter- 
rain in all conditions of visibility. 
Staffs must know for how long a 
time their unit can march and for 
what distance. Then the command- 
er will be able to accurately calcu- 
late and plan his campaign. The 
troops and officers alike must be in 
physical condition to accomplish 
such a march day after day. 

Therefore, my fourth and _ last 
recommendation is that unit and 
individual training be pointed to- 
ward achieving the required state of 
physical proficiency to permit long 
hard marches at rapid rates. Train- 
ing programs must include consider- 
able marching instruction and _ physi- 
cal conditioning. By this I mean ~ 
that there is more to marching a 
military unit than falling it in and 
leading off. Such things as march 
discipline, rates of march, security 
on the march, techniques to be used 
in particular types of terrain, care 
of the feet, and other items must be- 
come second nature to officers and 
men. Movements at night should be 
by far the most stressed form of in- 
struction. A Marine who can march 
well at night will have little or no 
trouble marching during the day- 
light hours. 

Troops must also become accus- 
tomed to doing without the many 
niceties that we all are prone to ac- 
cept as necessities. 

Our potential enemy has the abil- 
ity and the capability to exist and 
fight under the most difficult condi- 
tions imaginable. We must have 
that ability also. We must all re- 
member the importance of the hu- 
man foot in warfare and_ begin 
thinking in terms of its use. Let us 
become truly mobile for the possible 
future war. We have been and are 
presently developing tactics and 
equipment to fight an atomic war 
and to execute a vertical envelop- 
ment. We must be prepared to ex- 
tend our vertical envelopment rap- 
idly to insure the advantage of tac- 
tical surprise. This will permit the 
Marine Corps to truly be a force-in- 
readiness at all times — in all types 
of terrain and under any condition 
of visibility. US # MC 
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C-123 TURBOJET MISSION: Combat Test Problem 
COMBINATION WEIGHT: 13,000 Ibs. Overload 
PROVES OUTSTANDING TAKEOFF CONDITION: Power Failure 


RESULTS: Successful 
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In a recent test for the U. S. Air Force, the Fairchild C-123 
proved the value of thrust assist in meeting emergency single 
engine conditions! 


A C-123 was equipped with two Fairchild J-44 jet engines 
and loaded to achieve gross weight of 66,742 pounds — 
13,000 pounds overload. 


During takeoff and climb, both jets were operated to pro- 
vide 2,000 pounds continuous thrust in addition to the 
two piston engines. At 2,708 feet, wheels were off the 
ground, and a moment later at a speed of 122 knots, one 
propeller was feathered! 


From this takeoff position, the C-123 climbed out at 500 
feet per minute — proving again its big job capability and 
assault versatility, heightened by jet augmentation to give 
extra power and extra safety in any emergency. 


A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 





*WHEREU THE FUTURE IS MEASURED®IN LIGHT-YEARS! 


NGF - FO 


#® No MATTER WHERE OR WHEN ONE 
joins a “bull” session with other Ma- 
rines, the subject invariably turns to 
some projected or desired change in 
Marine Corps organization, tactics, 
uniforms or techniques — “Let the 
artillery take over the four-deuces’”— 
“I think every battalion should have 
4 rifle companies” — “What do you 
think of this new green scarf?” —“If 
we can’t move tanks with helicop- 
ters, let’s get rid of them.” 

All this palaver moves toward an 
end — either to save money or im- 
prove efficiency. Here’s an idea that 
will probably not save any money or 
materiel, but could increase the effi- 
ciency of our infantry battalion 
when it comes to calling for naval 
gunfire support. 

Take another look at our Shore 
Fire Control Party in the infantry 
battalion. Here is an organization 
that is a permanent part of the bat- 
talion and yet one which we can use 
in combat only under limited cir- 
cumstances — namely, when naval 
gunfire is available. We must all 
admit that although naval guns sup- 
port us in abundance on D-Day, by 
D plus 5 seldom are we in a position 
where we can effectively use them. 
Even if we can still call upon them, 
by this time the artillery is ashore, 
functioning at full steam and an- 
swering the majority of our requests 
for fire. 

And so, in the SFCP, we see an 
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organization which is an integral 
part of our battalion and which in a 
normal operation only contributes 
materially to our success for a peri- 
od of 5 or 6 days. (In an atomic 
war we can assume that this period 
will be considerably lessened since 
our advance inland will be more 
rapid and we will outdistance the 
range of the majority of naval 
weapons that much sooner.) 

Just what does this organization 
which has such a brief period of 
glory consist of? It contains 2 teams: 
a liaison team and a spotting team. 
Both have the same number of men 
—8 enlisted and 1 officer. The 
liaison officer is a lieutenant (jg) 
who is in charge of the entire SFCP, 
as well as the liaison team. The 
spotter is a Marine lieutenant and, 
as has been mentioned, has 8 en- 
listed, one of whom is designated as 
the assistant spotter and is capable 
of assuming the lieutenant’s duties 
or supplementing them. 

No one would seriously suggest 
eliminating the liaison officer and 
his team, for it is apparent that the 
battalion commander is in full need 
of such an officer, one who can 
monitor the requests of the spotter, 
thereby helping to co-ordinate the 
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supporting arms, and one who can 
advise the battalion commander on 
the correct employment of the naval 
gun and request additional fire- 
power when needed. 

However, it is the spotter at whom 
we must look with skepticism and 
doubt — just how necessary is this 
individual and the men who assist 
him? Well, undoubtedly his func- 
tion is important, for we do need 
someone who can adjust naval gun- 
fire — someone who can bring those 
rounds right into the target and get 
good destruction or neutralization 
fires for his battalion. But we are 
forced to ask — couldn’t this matter 
of control of naval gunfire be per- 
formed by someone else — someone 
whose usefulness in his particular 
specialty is not limited to 5 or 6 days 
of combat? 

Before we look around for some- 
one to replace the spotter, let’s take 
a look at how he operates with the 
battalion. In a normal situation he 
will land with the reserve platoon of 
one of the assault companies with 
all his cohorts and communications 
gear. He will get his communica- 
tions established as soon as possible, 
so as to call in the Navy’s best fires. 
As the advance inland progresses, he 
continually tries to place himsel! 
where he can best observe most o! 
the battalion front. Under idea! 
conditions he would probably have 
the assistant spotter observe the re 
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mainder of the battalion front. 
However, whenever he does this, 
conditions cease to be ideal; for who- 
ever tagged the assistant spotter with 
that title must have done so with the 
idea that he would replace the lieu- 
tenant if the latter became a casual- 
ty. To act asa bona fide assistant 
and spot in that part of the battal- 
ion sector which the spotter cannot 
see is a difficult task, especially with 
no radios available. The table of 
allowance as drawn up for the spot- 
ting team, allows only enough radios 
so that the spotter can enter the 
necessary nets to accomplish his job. 
He has an AN/GRC 9 for the Bat- 
talion Shore Fire Control Spot Net, 
an AN/PRC 10 for the Regimental 
Naval Gunfire Net, an AN/PRC 6 
for communications direct to the 
liaison officer or to the assistant spot- 
ter, and a MAY or MAW for the air- 
spot net. No duplication of equip- 
ment was planned for; and if the 
spotter is doing a good job, he prob- 
ably needs all that has been allotted. 

Therefore, how can we use the 
assistant and thus provide the battal- 
ion with the minimum number of 
qualified spotters necessary for good 
observation of the battalion front? 
Well, there are a number of meth- 
ods, none of which are very satisfac- 
tory. We can assign the assistant 
one of the AN/PRC 6s, the spotter 
or the liaison officer the other, and 
in that way the spotter or the liaison 
officer can relay to the ship all re- 
quests for fire from the assistant 
spotter. On the other hand, to elim- 
inate the difficulty of relaying, we 
might take away some of the radios 
assigned to the liaison officer and let 
the assistant spotter use them, but 
then we leave the liaison officer sit- 
ting back at battalion headquarters 
in total ignorance of what his spot- 
ters are doing and thus unable to 
perform his duties correctly. A third 
solution might be simply to assign 
more radios and the men to operate 
them to the spotting team, thereby 
creating an organization at least 
twice the size of the one we now 
have, whereas we started with the 
premise that the one we now have is 
not giving us a just return because 
of its limited period of usefulness. 

If none of the above solutions are 
Satisfactory, is there any workable 
solution? There is! 

Picture a Marine division in an 
amphibious landing — in the initial 
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stages of the landing, when naval 
gunfire is our predominant support- 
ing arm, there are spotters available 
which we are not even using. Al- 
though not normally known as 
“spotters,” the artillery forward ob- 
servers are skilled in adjusting the 
fires of indirect fire weapons and 
could be used to adjust naval gun- 
fire, thereby eliminating the spotter 
as we now know him. Granted that 
the artillery FO would be wearing 2 
hats but let us examine his duties, 
capabilities and equipment to see if 
both of them would not fit him 
quite well. 

The artillery forward observer is 
a Marine lieutenant qualified in the 
adjustment of indirect fire. He is 
assisted by the necessary communica- 
tors to man an AN/PRC 9 and an 
AN/MRC 37. His duties consist of 
requesting artillery fire for the com- 
pany to which he is attached and 
adjusting that fire on the target. He 
should be familiar with any fire 
plans which his battalion might 
have and he should be able to give 
limited advice to the company com- 
mander concerning the capabilities 
and limitations of artillery. How- 
ever, he is not expected to be all- 
knowing on the subject of that sup- 
porting arm since there sits back at 
the battalion CP an artillery liaison 
officer who is supposed to furnish 
the infantry battalion with all the 
answers concerning artillery. 

Now suppose the FO were forced 
to spot for the fire support ships of 
the Navy. What special skills would 
he have to acquire to do a good job? 
Remember that he is already well 
versed in artillery adjusting proce- 





dure and that naval gunfire spotting 
procedure is practically the same. 
The actual adjusting of the rounds 
works on the same principle, that of 
sensing the round either right or 
left of the observer-target line and 
short or over the target. The fire 
order is remarkably similar and the 
average FO would require no more 
than 10 minutes to learn the differ- 
ence. Granted that there are cer- 
tain things which the artillery FO 
would have to study, such as slight 
changes in radio procedure, the vari- 
ous types of shells available in the 
different types of ships, and the ca- 
pabilities of the guns themselves, 
including such things as dispersion 
patterns; but all of this knowledge 
could be acquired with only a small 
amount of schooling, after which the 
FO would be able to adjust the fire 
of the naval guns and transmit fire 
orders over his radios. 

The radios! There lies the stum- 
bling block to our solution. Naval 
gunfire and artillery radios are en- 
tirely different. However, let us ex- 
amine the communication set-ups 
for the 2 outfits a little more closely 
and see if we can’t recommend some 
changes which might make the 2 
more compatible. 

The NGF spotter is at present 
blessed with an abundance of com- 
munications equipment, all of 
which we are told is necessary for 
his efficient functioning. He has an 
AN/GRC 9 and an AN/MRC 6 
which serve in the Battalion Shore 
Fire Control Spot Net. This is his 
shooting net, the one on which he 
calls for fires from the ship and ad- 
justs these fires. Now the artillery 














has no radio with its forward ob- 
server which is comparable to the 
AN/GRC 9. Therefore, if the FO 
is going to call down naval gunfire, 
he will have to have an AN/GRC 9. 
That's easier said than done, for 
where is he going to get one? Well, 
we could impose upon the artillery 
the burden of furnishing the radio 
and the men to operate it, but even 
to a gravel cruncher like myself that 
idea doesn’t sound very practical. 
The only other solution I can fur- 
nish is to have the battalion com- 
munications platoon give to the ar- 
tillery FO the radio and the 3 men 
to operate it for as long a period as 
NGF is available. 

Ah! — hear the proponents of our 
present system gloating and saying 
to themselves, “We have him now. 
Here he is sending 3 men and a 
radio to each FO. That’s 9 men he’s 
used already and the old spotting 
team consisted of only 8 men.” 

“Well, in answer to these people, 
each of these AN/GRC 9 teams will 
be assigned to the companies as 
needed. In other words, if we are 
in a conventional war, we will have 
teams with only the 2 assault com- 
panies. When the other company 
gets committed, a team could be sent 
to it to run the radio for the FO 
who would naturally have been with 
the company all the time. Now this 
answers the original gripe about the 
spotting team, for when these men 
are not being used to spot for NGF, 
they will be available to the battal- 
ion communications officer. More- 
over, when the entire battalion ad- 
vances out of the range of the naval 
guns, all 9 of these radio operators 
will be available to the battalion 
CommO. In other words, we have 
given our CommO flexibility where 
none previously existed. The argu- 
ment does not end there and there 
will be more to say on the subject 
as soon as we discuss the remainder 
of the naval gunfire nets. 

At present the naval gunfire spot- 
ter also has an AN/PRC 10 for com- 
munications with the battalion liai- 
son officer over the Regimental NGF 
Net. This is not a shooting net, for 
over this net are sent transmissions 
such as the availability of certain 
types of fire support ships and any 
other administrative traffic dealing 
with NGF matters of concern to the 
various SFCPs of the regiment. 
What are we going to do about this 
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net in the solution that I am pro- 
pounding? I can hear the screams of 
anguish being emitted as I suggest 
that again we assign another radio 
and operator to the FO on the same 
basis as we assigned the AN/GRC 9, 
so that the FO would be able to 
keep abreast of all the latest naval 
gunfire information. And so we 
have increased each forward ob- 
server team by 2 radios and 4 men, 
all on a temporary basis. We will 
burden him with no more radios. 

Wait, you say? What about the 
Air Spot Net? The ground spotter, 
now the FO, no longer need be con- 
cerned with that net for a few very 
simple reasons. One, if he, the 
ground spotter, can adjust the fires, 
he will do so without the aid of the 
plane. Second, if he can’t adjust but 
knows about a target to his front 
which he believes an air spotter can 
see, the ground spotter can request 
the battalion liaison officer to ar- 
range for the air spot with the MAY 
or MAW which is at the battalion 
CP. Normally there will be little or 
no direct communication required 
between the ground spotter and the 
air spotter; and if there is, a relay 
can always be set up by using the 
battalion NGF liaison officer’s radio. 
This situation is so rare that we 
believe a relay system is not unneces- 
sarily complicating things. 

And so, there it is! Now let’s see 
what we have done. We have as- 
signed to the 3 FOs in the battalion 
a total of 6 radios and the 12 men 
to operate them, in addition to what 
they need for their artillery duties. 
However, we have introduced into 
the communications system a certain 
amount of flexibility because these 
12 men and the radios will all be 
available to the battalion communi- 
cations officer whenever the battal- 
ion is unable to employ NGF; part 
of them can be made available to 
the battalion communications pla- 
toon whenever one company is not 
able to call in NGF. All in all, a 
fairly good arrangement for the bat- 
talion communications officer since 
it allows him to use these men to his 
advantage whenever NGF is not 
available, something which he now 
has a difficult time doing. 

However, not only is there an ad- 
vantage accruing to the CommO, 
but there are also 2 major advan- 
tages gained by the battalion as a 
whole. First, the battalion is now 








furnished with NGF _ observation 
over its entire front. Moreover, 
these observers are graced with ade- 
quate communications to call in 
NGF. In addition, since there is a 
man versed in NGF procedure and 
its limitations and capabilities in 
each company zone, the company 
commander always has someone he 
can ask to advise him about employ- 
ing naval guns in certain situations. 
Second, and probably most impor- 
tant, we must remember that the 
Marine Corps is now committed to 
the helicopter concept. In future 
amphibious operations our assault 
battalions will land and in many 
cases will be defending on a 360- 
degree front. All 3 companies can 
be expected to be calling for help 
from supporting arms. With the 
system we have outlined above, all 
3 companies will have someone with 
them who will be able to call for 
and adjust NGF — almost impossible 
under our present system. 

At the present time our planners 
have been considering augmenting 
the Helicopter Assault Force with 
one or 2 more spotting teams, which 
would mean an increase of 8 to 16 
more men. We believe we have 
achieved just as good results by only 
adding 4 men to the present organi- 
zation. Nevertheless, this is only one 
idea among many for a_ problem 
which must be solved. If this article 
serves no other purpose than to 
stimulate thinking about the sub- 
ject, then it has done well, for the 
reorganization of the spotting team 
must be examined if we are to have 
efficient NGF support in our heli- 
copter landings. 

The plan should work. Granted 
it imposes a bigger burden upon the 
FO, but he should be capable of 
donning another hat and still main- 
taining his efficiency. Again let me 
reiterate the fact that in the early 
stages of a landing we will not nor- 
mally have artillery available; and 
as artillery does become available, it 
will assume the majority of the fire 
missions. Seldom does one company 
call for both NGF and artillery at 
the same time. Even if such a situa- 
tion were to arise, we think our FO 
capable of handling it. 

In the final analysis this system 
will work if the artillery FO is will- 
ing to become a NGF spotter and is 
determined to do a good job wear- 
ing both his hats. US @ MC 
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By Col R. C. Cushman, Jr. 


officers struggling with European problems, 
the majority of us will forget that we also 


must be prepared to face toward the Atlantic area 


There is a danger that, outside of a few staff 










A REORIENTATION | 


@® Most MARINES FACE THE ORIENT. 
The tinder box quality of events in 
China and Viet Nam and the pos- 
sibility of Marine operations in 
these troubled areas have the irre- 
sistible attraction of a magnet for 
our tactical speculations. For years 
the attention of every Marine has 
been focused upon the Orient and 
the Pacific. World War II, occupa- 
tion duties and Korea have all re- 
quired Marine concentration in 
these areas. Much of our thinking 
has been developed and refined in 
the context of Oriental foes, Asiatic 
and Pacific terrain and the com- 
mand relationships of that theater. 

There is a danger that, outside of 
a few staff officers struggling with 
European problems, the majority of 
us will forget that we must also face 
eastward. While the possibility exists 
that a peripheral war in the Orient 
might expand into a major conflict, 
the probability is that the area of 
decision in any World War III 
would be in Europe. Therefore, the 
Marine Corps must be prepared to 
Operate against an aggressor there; 
employment in the area of decisive 
struggle is a continuing Marine 
Corps goal. 

Facing the Atlantic area involves 
facing a new set of problems and an 
environment different from that of 
the Pacific area. Let us look at some 
of these factors with which all of 
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us Marines must be familiar if we 
are to be prepared to be “the first 
to fight,” no matter what the locale 
of the action. 


NATO 


Our principal Allies are members 
of, and the most probable areas of 
combat fall within, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization military es- 
tablishment. The littoral areas of 
amphibious interest lie, for the most 
part, within the command area of 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 
The movement to Europe from this 
country of amphibious forces would 
probably be made by Supreme AIl- 
lied Commander Atlantic. It is evi- 
dent that amphibious operations 
against shores fronting on the At- 
lantic would involve, at some point 
during the campaign, a shift of con- 
trol from one Supreme Commander 
to the other of the landing force ele- 
ments involved. On the other hand, 
Allied Command Europe is  sub- 
divided into Northern, Central, 
Southern and Mediterranean com- 
mand areas, with US Naval Striking 
Forces assigned to the Southern 
area. We can thus easily imagine a 
situation in which amphibious op- 
erations would take place under the 
control of the Southern regional 
commander. Finally, it should be 
noted that command and key staff 
positions throughout the NATO 


organizations are filled by officers 
from all the services and from all of 
the principal countries which are 
members. 


US Commands 


There is a US command structure 
paralleling that ef NATO. The US 
Naval elements are of interest to us. 
On this side there is the Command- 
er in Chief, Atlantic Fleet. It is 
entirely conceivable that this com- 
mand might be the one to move 
amphibious forces across the ocean, 
under certain circumstances. In Eu- 


| rope we have the Commander in 
‘ Chief, US Naval Forces Eastern At- 


lantic and Mediterranean and _ his 
subordinate Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. This commander would 
always retain certain responsibili- 
ties, primarily of an administrative 
and logistical nature, for Navy and 
Marine forces committed to Europe. 


Command Relationships 


We see from the above that Ma- 
rines moving to Europe are entering 
a complex command arrangement 
which will affect vitally the plan- 
ning and command relationships 
which will govern their actions. The 
higher commands under which am- 
phibious operations and force move- 
ments might have to be conducted, 
or with which they might have to be 
co-ordinated, could be American or 
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Allied and of various services. Al- 
lied Forces Northern Europe—Brit- 
ish Navy; Allied Forces Central Eu- 
rope — French Army; Allied Forces 
Southern Europe—American Navy; 
Air Forces Southern Europe—Amer- 
ican Air Force; these are all exam- 
ples of the foregoing statement. 

Among these various commanders 
and their staffs, it is evident that 
there will exist widely differing 
opinions and perhaps lack of appre- 
ciation of the capabilities of am- 
phibious warfare and of its applica- 
tion to the strategic problems in the 
European area. The solution to this 
problem is doctrinal education and 
will be discussed later. 

The most important, and thorni- 
est, command relationship problem 
relates to the operational control of 
air units. There is a widely held 
body of opinion that all air units 
should be under one functional air 
commander who, ona co-equal basis, 
would co-operate with the amphibi- 
ous task force commander during 
the operation. Our view, of course, 
holds to the task force principle in 
which the amphibious task force 
commander has operational control 
of the air units within the objective 
area. He is given operational control 
of the air units which he requires 
for the successful completion of his 
mission. It is evident that the func- 
tional concept of command of all air 
units is not compatible with the 
Marine Air-Ground Task Force 
principle. The establishment of 
proper command relationships with- 
in a theater is the province of the 
theater commander; therefore Ma- 
rine officers on high level staffs must 
present the case for our views. 

The command situation at the 
scene of action also deserves com- 
ment. The US will probably con- 
tribute the bulk of amphibious 
units, both Navy and Marine. How- 
ever, our Allies will often contribute 
forces also, and with high ranking 
commanders. In order that our doc- 
trine and principles of command 
relationships will be employed, it is 
necessary that Commander Amphib- 
1ous Task Force and Commander 
Amphibious Troops be US Naval 
and Marine officers respectively. 
They should be of 3-star flag and 
general rank to insure that they will 
command and so that their views 
will carry maximum weight with 
higher commands. 
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Doctrine 

Our doctrine stresses certain prin- 
ciples which we believe are neces- 
sary for successful operation of our 
forces with maximum effectiveness. 
We believe, first, that the Marine 
Air-Ground Task Force is a ground- 
air team which forms part of the 
balanced naval amphibious force. 
Separation of the ground and air 
elements from each other sharply 
reduces the specialized capabilities 
of this team. In this instance the 
power of the whole is much greater 
than the sum of its parts acting in- 
dividually. In short, Marine forces 
are primarily part of naval amphibi- 
ous power and should be used as a 
mobile force, striking primarily 
from the sea, with emphasis upon 
offensive operations. 

‘The next tenet is that Marine am- 
phibious elements should be em- 
ployed in the manner of a strategic 
reserve, emphasizing their mobility 
and shock power. It is desirable to 
commit them at the critical time 
and place during the main battle in 
such manner as to be decisive or 
contribute materially to the deci- 
sion. Employment on other mis- 
sions, capable of being performed 
by other units, should be ordered 
only in emergency and then with 
full realization that a highly special- 
ized and powerful potential is being 
lost for the duration of that opera- 
tion. 

The doctrine outlined above 
should govern the conduct of am- 
phibious operations in Europe; 
however, the diversity of command- 
ers and concepts involved may pre- 
sent difficulties. Specific areas of 
digression from this doctrine, 
prompted by some of these different 
concepts, may be forecast. We can 
then be ready to cope with the prob- 
lem, being forewarned. 

The first danger is that the Ma- 
rine air-ground team might be split 
up. The publicly stated disparity 
between NATO and Soviet ground 
and air forces will always present a 
great temptation to bolster the 
NATO front lines with any troops 
and planes that come to hand, .re- 
gardless of their primary mission or 
specialized potential. Thus, our 
specially trained troops may be used 
merely to plug gaps, instead of to 
strike decisively. Such use of Ma- 
rine air and ground forces as fillers, 
or reinforcements, for NATO 





ground and air forces would com- 
pletely destroy the amphibious 
power and balance of the fleet. A 
specialized and irreplaceable naval 
force would have been broken up 
and employed for duties which could 
be performed by conventional units. 

Secondly, because the decisive na- 
ture of amphibious operations and 
the great mobility and flexibility of 
amphibious forces are not always 
understood, there exists the danger 
of their employment on secondary 
tasks or in non-decisive areas. A 
feeling could develop that in order 
to “keep everyone busy” amphibious 
forces would have to be committed 
to the first task that came to hand. 
Or, forgetting mobility, amphibious 
forces might be committed to the 
area in which they were located, 
simply to avoid movement to a scene 
of more profitable employment. It 
must be borne in mind always that 
amphibious forces are a powerful, 
mobile strategic reserve—readily sent 
to the area of decisive combat and 
there employed with great shock 
power and telling effect. They, to- 
gether with the employment of 
atomic weapons, are the principal 
means by which the high command- 
er can influence the action. 

There is also the problem of de- 
fensive versus offensive combat. The 
imbalance of opposing forces will 
certainly result in a strategic de- 
fensive by most elements during the 
initial phases of any aggressive at- 
tack by the enemy. However, am- 
phibious forces, unlike many other 
units, can be employed in the tacti- 
cal offensive during this critical 
period. Their offensive commit- 
ment would assist decisively in 
stopping hostile offensives. Am- 
phibious forces could contribute far 
more to the stabilization of enemy 
attacks by offensive amphibious op- 
erations than by being filtered into 
the gaps in existing defense lines. 

Making certain that Marine am- 
phibious doctrine is understood and 
accepted is primarily an educational 
matter. The work and recommenda- 
tions of Marine staff officers on these 
staffs should consistently present our 
approved concepts of amphibious 
warfare. Proper doctrine must be 
the foundation stone upon which all 
else rests. In the past, visits to Euro- 
pean commanders by Marine general 
officers, who expound our principles 
and concepts, have been very heip- 
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ful and will continue to be so. 
Review of plans by Marine staff of- 
ficers charged with this function in 
Europe, in commands here and at 
Headquarters Marine Corps, has 
served as an Opportunity to make 
corrective and constructive recom- 
mendations. Finally, those  con- 
nected with NATO training which 
includes amphibious exercises must 
continue to exert every effort to see 
that these exercises are realistic and 
conducted in accord with current 
Marine Corps/Navy practice. 

In summary, we must overcome 
doctrinal problems by vigorous ef- 
forts on the part of all officers in a 
position to influence the situation. 
It is a never ending task and one 
which can be done only by sound 
presentation, never by argument. 
Our doctrine is sound, but others 
will accept it only when we can 
demonstrate it. We must all shed 
light, not heat, on this important 
topic when it arises in joint and 
combined commands. 


Planning 


If we accept the premise that Ma- 
rine forces may be employed in a 
European war, then it fc.lows that 
a major problem of preparation is 
planning. Advance planning is re- 
quired so that prompt amphibious 
action will be possible and so that 
some of the problems already con- 
sidered in this discussion may be 
settled early, prior to arrival at the 
scene of action. 

A brief look at Europe shows us 
that any aggressive thrusts from the 
east must offer a seaward flank to 
counter-offensive action. It is dif- 
ficult to find a regional area of 
strategic importance that does not 
have suitable beaches and terrain 
for landing. At the same time many 
of these areas are separated from 
each other by terrain obstacles whicis 
render large scale movement of con- 
ventional ground troops between 
them extremely difficult, if not im- 
practicable. These considerations do 
not affect amphibious forces which 
can readily be shifted to any part of 
the European theater by sea under 
the requisite air cover. Great op- 
portunities would exist for employ- 
ment of Marines in our primary 
mission. Inchon provided the largest 
exxmple of the decisive effect of a 
deep envelopment by sea. Similar 
resiilts can be expected from am- 
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phibious blows of the same type— 
flank or enveloping attacks from the 
sea—in any future conflict. Strategic 
planning must reflect these capabili- 
ties. Strategic plans must include 
the assignment of an amphibious 
mission, although of necessity a gen- 
eralized one, to amphibious forces. 

Technical planning is a problem, 
as no designation of definite target 
areas can be given by higher com- 
mands prior to the development of 
the initial campaigns of the aggressor 
and assessment of the effect of our 
counter-moves. Nevertheless, many 
details which would apply to any 
operation can be prepared in ad- 
vance and a number of problems 
can be solved relating to command 
relationships, force availability, tac- 
tics, air and other support opera- 
tions, logistics and communications. 
These supporting plans, plus studies 
of likely areas of commitment, must 
be made in advance by the Navy and 
Marine commands which will be im- 
mediately responsible for the con- 
duct of operations. The fact that 
there are a multiplicity of commands 
involved necessitates the use of a 
full time planning group on this 
task. 


Tactics and Techniques 


Marine employment in a major 
European war highlights a number 
of tactical questions which every 
Marine should ask himself, and do 
his best within his province to pre- 
vide the answers. 

First, are we fully prepared to use 
atomic weapons in support of our 
operations and have we developed 
all possible defensive measures? 
There may be policies within Eu- 
ropean commands relating to this 
field which would vitally affect our 
unilateral concepts—action toward 
rautual readjustment would then be 
indicated. 

Second, are we fully prepared to 
meet armor employed in mass? No 
elaboration is required! 

Third, are our air elements pre- 
pared to mesh into the highly cen- 
tralized and integrated air opera- 
tions in Europe, particularly air de- 
fense, while at the same time re- 
maining responsive to the operation- 
al control of the amphibious task 
force commander? Air defense op- 
erations in Europe involve the use 
of national air forces, other Allied 
air forces, our own units and func- 


tiona air commanders. Air detense 
of t' 2 task force, the key to am- 
phi ous operations in the atomic 


age, »rovided by air elements of 
the ta ‘orce under the operational 
contre * its commander. There 
must m rc be mutual interference 


between . 2se various air elements; 
at the san : time we must realize 
that it is an “all hands” evolution. 
A high degree of co-operation is 
obviously required and we must be 
ready to provide our share of it. 

Fourth, are our logistic operations 
geared to possible conditions of a 
major war? We can no longer count 
on unmolested and concentrated use 
of major ports on either side of the 
Atlantic for outloading, mounting, 
staging, rehearsals or logistic support 
in the objective area. Lip service to 
this unpalatable fact is not enough; 
we must practice doing the alterna- 
tive. 


Conclusion 


Marines must face eastward—as 
well as toward the Orient — and 
understand the European military 
environment and the NATO struc- 
ture. We must give serious thought 
to the problems generated by em- 
ployment there, since there is strong 
possibility that it would be the area 
of decisive struggle. These problems 
include major ones in the fields of 
command relationships, doctrine, 
planning and _ operational _ tech- 
niques. They must be solved lest we 
find our air-ground team separated 
and used merely as a reinforcement 
of so many troops and so many 
planes and in a non-amphibious 
capacity. One of the major ad- 
vantages of the United States in 
war is our amphibious capability; it 
must not be allowed to lapse by de- 
fault or be dropped into the discard 
through lack of understanding. We 
Marines are directly responsible for 
a large share in preventing this. 
This leads to the final conclusion 
that Marines can do much to initiate 
solutions to these problems. If we 
give our undivided attention to this 
field then this asset is bound to pro- 
duce results, Vigorous and con- 
tinuous action is required and, in 
many cases, an effective educational 
effort to insure that the great po- 
tential of amphibious warfare is not 
lost through lack of knowledge or 
appreciation of its powerful capabili- 
ties. US # MC 
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won her a treaty 


By Wing Cdr 
John Gellner, RCAF 


@® WHEN THE AUSTRIAN’ STATE 
Treaty was signed by the Big Four 
foreign ministers in the ancient im- 
perial palace of Schoenbrunn, on 15 
May 1955, Austria had been oc- 
cupied by foreign powers for 17 
years, 2 months and 3 days. Ever 
since the German Army marched 
into Vienna on that wet and blustery 
March day in 1938, Austria’s desti- 
nies had been directed from abroad. 
For a very long time the chances 
seemed slim indeed that a truly in- 
dependent Austria would ever rise 
again from the ashes. Half of the 
country, including the capital, lay 
on the wrong side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Soviet troops in great strength 
garrisoned it—and physical occupa- 
tion by Russian military forces for 
any appreciable length of time was 
everywhere else followed by the early 
establishment of a Soviet puppet 
regime in the occupied country. 
Czechoslovakia had even succumbed 
to Communist intrigue although 
there were no Soviet soldiers sta- 
tioned on her territory. After the 
Prague “coup,” Communist coun- 
tries encircled war-shattered, defense- 
less little Austria from the north, 
east and southeast. Yet the Aus- 
trians are now joining the family of 
free nations. How did they do it? 

It has often been said—and with 
some justice—that the Austrians 
brought their absorption by Nazi 
Germany, the famous “Anschluss,” 
upon themselves. The Nazi disease 
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After 17 years of occupation she wanted sovereignty, 
but not as a satelite in the Red constellation. 


Only patience and perseverance finally 


BRENNER PASS 






spread quickly into Austria just as 
it did everywhere among German- 





speaking people—after all, it pene- 
trated the German community in 
the United States as well. In fact, 
Nazism grew so strong in Austria 
within one year of Hitler’s seizure 
of power in Germany, that the most 
plausible reason that Dr. Dollfuss 
could give for his “coup d’etat” of 
1934 (which abolished Austria’s po- 
litical parties, suspended many civil 
liberties and established a corporate 
state on something like the fascist 
pattern) was that unless he had taken 
over the state, the Nazis would have. 
There was in Austria nothing like 
the complete swing from moderation 
to Nazi extremism that occurred 
among the Sudeten Germans of 
Czechoslovakia, but there was a very 
considerable Nazi minority in Aus- 
tria as well, a minority that remained 
unshaken in the 4 years of illegality 
and prosecution that followed the 
establishment of the corporate state. 
Even among the majority who re- 
jected Nazism, there were many who 
considered the “Anschluss” desira- 
ble from a political and economic 
point of view (although they would 
have preferred joining a less irra- 
tional Germany than that of 1938). 
It is thus fair to say that when the 
Wehrmacht entered Austria many 
cheered because they were genuinely 
enthusiastic; more viewed the event 
with indifference; and only a com- 
paratively small minority felt re- 








vulsion and the will to resist. 

Disillusionment came sooner to 
the Austrians than to the other Ger- 
man tribes which Hitler had brought 
into the Reich. The effacing of the 
proud Austrian traditions, actions 
against the Catholic church, but 
most of all the war that almost all 
Austrians condemned as foolish, if 
they did not oppose it as immoral, 
brought about a general change of 
heart among the Austrian people. 
The enthusiasm of the Austrian 
Nazis faded. Those who had merely 
approved of the “Anschluss” now 
realized how imprudent it was to 
entrust Austria’s fate to non-Austrian 
hands. Although National Socialism 
as a political creed had almost 
vanished from Austria by the end of 
1941, there was practically no active 
resistance against the regime. This 
is not surprising if one considers 
Austria’s geographical position and 
the military situation as it developed 
after Stalingrad. The Austrians were 
well aware of the fact that the Allies 
were getting impatient over what 
must have appeared to them as the 
Austrians’ wholehearted support of 
Hitler’s cause. The reference to 
Austria at the Moscow conference of 
the Allies in 1943, was generally 
known in the country: 

“Austria, the first free country to 
fall a victim of Hitlerite aggression, 
shall be liberated from German 
dominion . . . Austria is reminded, 
however, that she has a_ responsi- 
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pility, which she cannot evade, for 

articipation in the war at the side 
of Hitlerite Germany, and that in 
the final settlement account will in- 
evitably be taken of her own contri- 
bution to her liberation. . .” 

This was a very plain hint, but 
the Austrians did not take it. With 
practically all their young men on 
the Eastern Front, with the over- 
whelming probability that the Red 
Army would reach the old frontiers 
of Austria first, thus evoking the 
frightening prospect of liberation 
brought by Soviet soldiers, there 
seemed no other course open to them 
but to hold back the Russians as 
long as possible, and to hope that 
somehow liberation might come un- 
accompanied by Russian occupation. 
This was not a planned reaction, of 
course (no organized resistance move- 
ment of any consequence existed), 
but it was a thought that came 
naturally to the Austrians who, after 
all, are racial Germans. Faced with 
the choice between the Germans 
from the Reich, such as they were, 
and the Russians, they chose the 
former. Just as instinctively did the 
subjugated Slavic people take, as 
what seemed to them the lesser of 
2 evils, the Russians rather than the 
Germans. 

It is part of Communist doctrine 
(as preached from the Kremlin) that 
Marx-Leninism provides with mathe- 
matical exactness the correct solu- 
tion for every human_ problem. 
Hence, should the same situation 
present itself in different places, it 
must be dealt with in the same 


manner everywhere. For, to adapt 
procedure to the circumstances, to 
time and place, would be to admit 
that Marx-Leninism is not an exact 
science. To entertain such heretical 
thought within the reach of the long 
arm of the Kremlin, meant liquida- 
tion in the Stalin era. There is no 
indication that the present rulers of 
Russia have abandoned the tenet of 
the infallible exactness of Marx- 
Leninism, even though they may be 
upholding it with less violence, for 
the present. 

In 1945, the correct procedure for 
seizing power within the orbit of 
the Red Army’s conquests was for 
the Communists to join a popular 
government formed on so broad a 
basis as to leave no opposition. It 
did not matter whether this govern- 
ment was heavily weighted to the 
political right as initially it was in 
Rumania, or was predominantly 
leftist as in Czechoslovakia, provided 
the Communists were given certain 
key positions, notably the Ministry 
of the Interior controlling the 
security forces. Once the police was 
packed with Communists, the coali- 
tion government would be _ over- 
thrown from within and replaced by 
one composed of Communists and 
Communist stooges. In this, the 
bayonets of the Red Army helped 
by their threatening proximity 


rather than by actual intervention. 
The “popular front” recipe was 
first written at Yalta for unfortunate 
Poland, and was then employed in 
all the present satellite countries— 
after all it was the “correct,” and as 





such the only, solution. Naturally, it 
was used also in Austria. Communist 
strength in that country had always 
been negligible, yet when the vet- 
eran Socialist statesman Dr. Renner 
formed a provisional government 
shortly after VE-Day he was forced 
to appoint Communists to the 
Ministries of the Interior and Edu- 
cation. Dr. Renner countered by 
calling immediately a general elec- 
tion. From it, former members of 
the Nazi party were excluded, but 
three-and-a-quarter million Austrians 
did go to the polls. Even in the 
shadow of Russian bayonets only 
175,000 votes were cast for the Com- 
munists. The Christian-Democrat 
Austrian Peoples Party (OeVP) 
secured 88 seats in parliament, the 
Socialists 7, the Communists a 
measly 3. Thereupon Dr. Renner 
entrusted Herr Figl, leader of the 
OeVP, to form a coalition govern- 
ment with the Socialists, thus send- 
ing the Communists into the wilder- 
ness of the opposition. 

The Russian command intervened, 
and the Western Allies, still under 
the spell of Yalta, backed them up. 
Herr Figl was forced to accept the 
Communists into the fold and even 
allot to them a cabinet post. In view 
of their political insignificance, how- 
ever, they had to be content with 
the minor Ministry of Electrification. 
Again the Russians demurred—was 
not holding out for the Ministry of 
the Interior the “correct” solution? 
But they found themselves isolated 
when their occupation partners 
pointed out that all that could be 
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properly asked from Herr Figl was 
that he let the Communists join in 
the government. Thus, by dint of 
courage and adroitness, the Austrians 
cleared the first hurdle in their race 
toward independence. Half a dozen 
democratic governments in Soviet- 
occupied Eastern Europe came a 
cropper on that hurdle. 

Six months after the Austrians 
saved themselves in the general 
election of 25 November’ 1945, 
there were elections in neighboring 
Czechoslovakia. The Communists, 
with 38 per cent of the popular vote, 
emerged as the strongest party. They 
were confirmed in the tenure of the 
all-important Ministries of the In- 
terior, and of Education that they 
already held. They gained the 
premiership, and the Ministries of 
National Defense, and Finance as 
well. Within 21 months they were 
in complete control. Another free 
country had succumbed. 

The Austrian electorate has main- 
tained its anti-Communist record. 
In the general election of 1949, the 
first in which the minor ex-Nazis 
were allowed to exercise the fran- 
chise, they gained 5 seats out of 165, 
in 1953 only 4. They never captured 
more than 5 per cent of the popular 
vote. They have been in fruitless 
opposition for the last 7 years; even 
their Russian masters seem to have 
given up hope of ever getting a 
reasonable return from so hapless 
a movement. The successive defeats 
which the steadfast Austrian voters 
inflicted upon the Communists were 
of very great importance. They gave 
the Austrian government a clear 
mandate to resist Russian pressure, 
to fight off Soviet attempts to make 
Austria (or at least the Soviet oc- 
cupation zone in Austria) another 
satellite. They showed to the West- 
ern Allies, in that twilight period of 
uncertainty about Russia’s inten- 
tions that extended into 1947, that 
Austria was a position worth hold- 
ing. 

As the Western attitude stiffened 
in the face of Soviet pressure, the 
interest increased in that little coun- 
try half-submerged in the Com- 
munist sea yet valiantly struggling 
against the waves. Diplomatic sup- 
port from the Western democracies 
and American economic aid helped 
to prop up an Austrian government 
already committed to leading the 
nation to real freedom. 


It would lead us too far to de- 
scribe the almost continuous struggle 
against Russian encroachment waged 
for almost 10 years by the Austrian 
government and by all kinds of 
groupings, official and non-official, 
of the Austrian people. It was im- 
portant to take a firm stand every 
time Austrian rights were violated 
or an Austrian citizen harmed (and 
such instances occurred daily), even 
though redress was only very seldom 
to be obtained. To make futile pro- 
tests to the Soviet commander, to 
complain again and again to the 
Allied Council for Austria, in the 
knowledge that Russian obstruction 
would prevent any action, all for the 
sake of a principle, required very 
great strength of purpose, supreme 
tact and unfailing patience. It is 
admirable what the Austrian leaders 
dared say and do, while they them- 
selves and their families were in 
Vienna, right in the dragon’s lair. 
In Austria, comparatively speaking, 
the Soviet occupation authorities 
acted with some restraint, but sud- 
den arrests and abductions did occur 
all through the years and, at first, 
were not even too uncommon. Once 
a person was in Soviet hands, no 
amount of protesting, no diplomatic 
demarches would save him. Yet 
enough men were found who took 
the responsibility for acts that must 
have been most obnoxious to the 
Russians. 

To quote but one example of 
many: in the summer of 1951 the 
Austrian government reiterated its 
demand that the Soviets lift postal 
censorship in their occupation zone 
just as the other 3 powers had done 
in their zones some years earlier. 
When the Soviets refused, the Aus- 
trian government simply fired the 
863 postal employees of the censor- 
ship department ths depriving the 
Russians of their linguists. This 
did not stop the censoring of private 
mail—the Soviets were able to carry 
on with imported help until they, 
too, lifted censorship in mid-1953— 
but it served as a dramatic manifesta- 
tion of the Austrian government’s 
determination to fight injustice. 

The small-scale warfare required 
to cleanse +’ ¢ free trade unions of 
Communists and to oust them from 
the factory councils (the control of 
which they had usurped in the 
Soviet zone), was waged by the local 





organizations of the political parties 
and, in the last resort, by the work- 
ing men themselves. The result was 
the complete failure of all Com. 
munist attempts to seize control of 
the streets. A general strike they 
called in 1948 fizzled out because of 
the resistance of the trade union 
leadership and of the population as 
a whole against the show staged by 
the Communists, even though there 
were economic grievances that might 
have justified a strike. In 1950, the 
Communists seized upon an_ issue 
that, they believed, would bring 
them a popular following—the gov- 
ernment’s decision to relax price 
controls and, particularly, to allow 
increases of pegged rents—to march 
into the streets and, finally, to call 
a general strike. The trade unions 
quietly advised their members to 
keep on working. Faced with the 
prospect that 3 October, the widely 
heralded date of the general strike, 
would be a normal, busy working 
day, thus demonstrating how hap- 
less the Communist movement was 
in Austria, the Red leaders at the 
last moment called off the general 
strike. 

From the human standpoint, the 
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greatest feat in the Austrian peo- 
ple’s fight for independence was the 
boycott of the USIA stores of the 
Soviet zone. The USIA, or Adminis- 
tration of Soviet Properties in Aus- 
tria, was a huge network of former 
German enterprises seized by the 
Russians as war booty. From the 
beginning, their retail outlets be- 
came a weapon in the _ political 
struggle. As USIA factories were 
exempt from Austrian taxes and 
social security contributions and 
USIA stores handled tax-free domes- 
tic, and custom-free imported goods, 
they were able to undersell privately 
owned stores. Prices in, and access 
to USIA stores could be adjusted to 
act as instruments of inducement 
and of pressure. This weapon 
seemed the more effective and eco- 
nomic conditions in Austria were 
truly wretched for the first 6 years 
of the occupation—and, as far as the 
individual wage-earner is concerned, 
still are quite bad (2,000 Austrian 
schillings a month, approximately 80 
dollars, is a good average wage, yet 
the cost of living is not substantially 
lower than in the United States). To 
carry out a successful boycott of the 
tempting USIA stores seemed too 
much to ask from a careworn house- 
wife. Yet a fairly effective boycott 
was maintained for years by people 
who could ill afford it. It was the 
Austrians’ supreme show of defiance. 
It impressed deeply all who visited 
the faded towns and poor villages of 
the Soviet zone of Austria. 

It shows the Soviets’ inflexibility 
of purpose that the Austrian State 
Treaty was signed in 1955 largely on 
the terms laid down by Russia in 
1948. The demand for a cash in- 
demnity of 150 million dollars (first 
set on 31 March 1948) was not re- 
duced by a cent; nor did the Rus- 
sians budge from the principle that 
they must be paid for releasing the 
Austrian oil wells and the Danube 
Shipping Company, the major assets 
they had seized as war booty, al- 
though they reduced the price they 
had originally asked for them. The 
whole of the peace treaty, embody- 
ing every one of the Russian de- 
mands, had in fact been accepted at 
the Berlin conference of January/ 
February 1954, and would have been 
accepted earlier had the Kremlin as 
much as allowed a detailed discus- 
sion of terms. Instead, unmoved by 
Western pressure, the Russians for 
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10 years produced nothing but 
irrelevant excuses. 

First, before 1948, when Tito was 
still the Kremlin’s favorite, they 
would not agree to peace treaty un- 
til Yugoslav territorial claims against 
Austria were satisfied. When Tito 
fell from grace, it was the Trieste 
problem that the Russians main- 
tained must be coupled with the 
Austrian. In latter years they 
claimed that peace with Austria was 
indissoluble from peace with Ger- 
many. The Russian argument ran 
somewhat like this: unless Germany 
is neutralized on Soviet terms, it 
will rearm with offensive intentions. 
This will bring about another 
“Anschluss” which, in turn, would 
constitute a threat to Eastern Eu- 
rope. Therefore: Austria cannot be 
released from tutelage as long as 
there is a possibility—and after the 
conclusion of the Paris agreements 
almost a certainty—that an indepen- 
dent Germany will rearm. As late 
as 8 February 1955, Mr. Mototov 
repeated this labored argument in a 
foreign policy report to the Supreme 
Soviet: 

“It is necessary first and foremost 
to reckon with the fact that the 
settlement of the Austrian question 
cannot be considered apart from the 
German problem, particularly in 
view of the existing plans to remili- 
tarize Western Germany which in- 
tensify the danger of the absorption 
of Austria, the danger of Anschluss.” 
Yet on 24 March Herr Raab, the 
Austrian chancellor, was invited to 
Moscow to be told that Russia was 
now prepared to conclude a peace 
treaty, even though no progress had 
been made in the German question. 

It has been argued that Moscow 
gave Austria her independence to 
show the Germans that unification 
and full sovereignty could be theirs 
in return for neutralization, for 
abandonment of their ties with 
NATO and WEU. It is difficult to 
believe that the Soviets would want 
to apply the Austrian solution— 
which includes neutrality but also 
the right to unrestricted rearmament 
to defend this neutrality—to Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Germany 
remains Moscow’s greatest problem 
in Europe. There are millions in 
the Federal Republic who believe 
that unification can come only as a 
gift from Moscow—and the Russian 
leaders were at pains not to agree 


to the Austrian peace treaty at one 
of the 300 odd sessions concerned 
with Austria of the Big Four foreign 
ministers or their deputies, but to 
make it a surprise gift handed to 
the Austrian chancellor in the Krem- 
lin. For years, now, the Russians 
have increased the stakes in their 
effort to prevent, or at least post- 
pone, the formation of West Ger- 
man armed forces. Austria’s success 
had undoubtedly, in the eyes of 
many Germans, added weight to 
Herr Ollenhauer’s contention that it 
is not necessary, indeed not desira- 
ble, to have military strength to ob- 
tain concessions from Moscow. It 
is also being said that the Austrian 
peace treaty was only the first reso- 
lute step taken by the Kremlin in 
its brand-new mood of sweet rea- 
sonableness, and that the Soviet 
leaders’ trip to Belgrade, the Geneva 
Conference, the announcement of a 
reduction of Soviet armed strength 
by 640,000, were others falling into 
the same pattern. This, too, is not 
altogether convincing: in those other 
instances the Soviets surrendered 
nothing tangible, while in Austria 
they retreated some 160 miles from 
positions at the Bavarian frontier to 
the Hungarian, and abandoned the 
third, in importance, (the most im- 
portant outside the Soviet orbit in 
Europe) oil producing area in Eu- 
rope. 

Whatever the Soviet leaders’ 
motives, Austria undoubtedly bene- 
fited greatly from the swing in 
Soviet policies that came after 
Stalin’s death. It would, however, 
be unfair to speak of a stroke of 
luck. The Kremlin’s change of 
tactics would have availed the Aus- 
trians nothing had they not con- 
trived to stay together and to retain 
their democratic institutions until 
the day when the change came. The 
subjugated millions in the satellite 
countries have so far not been 
helped by it. The only 2 countries 
in Eastern Europe that profited were 
the 2 that had previously helped 
themselves: Yugoslavia and Austria. 
The Austrian people can look with 
pride on what they achieved through 
fortitude and perseverance when 
faced with deadly peril. They may 
have been, to some degree, to blame 
for the beginning of their mis- 
fortunes, but they certainly have 
pulled themselves up by the boot- 
straps. US # MC 
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By MSgt A. L. Petry 


® JHE INSISTENT RING OF THE Ma- 
rine Observation Squadron 6 ready 
room telephone broke in over the 
roar of the artillery duel going on 
less than 3 miles away. The pilot 
“on the hook” (next up to fly a 
casualty evacuation mission) grabbed 
it up, listened attentively and jotted 
hasty notes on his pad. 

“Class Able evac at Zero Site,” he 
yelled at the duty officer and sped 
out of the tent into the night past 
the silent observation planes to his 
waiting helicopter. 

Less than 60 seconds later he was 
darting at treetop level around the 
Korean mountains. Flying by the 
seat of his pants, without radio and 
without lights, he headed for the 
artillery flashes at the front. Minutes 
later he spotted the evacuation site 
—a tiny patch of earth on a moun- 
tain top—and sat his helicopter 
down in the square outline by 4 
pinpoints of light. 

He loaded on his Class Able pas- 
senger—a badly wounded Marine 
and whisked him away to the field 
hospital. 

Less than half an hour after the 
phone had rung he was back in the 
squadron ready tent, waiting... . 

The next morning the other half 
of the squadron, the high-wing 
single-engine observation planes, 
familiarly known as “grasshoppers,” 
took over the burden of the squad- 
ron’s round-the-clock chores. 

Out on the grasshoppers’ flight 
line the captain and his lieutenant 
observer warmed their plane up in 
the pre-dawn darkness. And when 
the sun broke over the mountains 
to the north they were flying up and 
down the lines. 

To the untrained and casual ob- 
server on the ground the plane’s ap- 
parently aimless flight pattern over- 
head wouldn’t appear to make much 
sense. And to the untrained ob- 
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server who might go along just for 
the ride with the young captain, the 
sick mountains, burned by napalm 
and scarred by thousands of artillery 
shells, would be only red blobs of 
earth sticking up far below. And to 
him all this flying around still 
wouldn’t add up to much. 

But to the trained eyes of the 
pilot and his observer the patrols 
high in the air made much sense 
indeed. To them these red blobs 
gave up many secrets of the enemy’s 
capabilities. Their skilled eyes could 
ferret out newly constructed posi- 
tions, note new troop concentrations 
and find telltale signs of enemy 
activity. Upon their skill to see and 
to note these things depended the 
lives of many Americans. 

The whirlybirds thus teamed up 
with the grasshoppers to make an 
air unit that was unique in aviation 
history. Together they introduced 
to the Korean fighting, tactics de- 
veloped by the Marine Corps after 
WWII. And in the bargain they 
threw in some hitherto undreamed 
of innovations. 

Though the 2 types of aircraft 
were as different as the day and 
night skies they flew through, their 
aim was the same: to save United 
Nations lives.. Every move, every 
flight VMO-6 made in Korea was 
geared to that purpose. 

Most spectacular and generally 
considered to be the greatest achieve- 
ment in that direction was the night 
casualty evacuation technique de- 
veloped by the squadron. 

Night evacuation was a daring 
outgrowth of daylight evacuation 
developed by the Marine Corps be- 
tween wars. It was born in the des- 
perate days of 1950 when UN forces 
had their backs to the wall, hanging 
on at Pusan. Difficulty in moving 
wounded men at night was robbing 
Navy medical staffs of the precious 
moments they needed in the battle 
for life. Movement of able-bodied 
men was tough enough — until 
VMO-6 tackled the problem. 

“I've flown over this terrain so 
much, I think I could do it blind- 
folded,” one pilot said. Then he 
went on to prove his point, dark- 
ness being the blindfold he wore. 


And night evacuation took its place 
in the squadron’s bag of tricks. 

What makes men risk their lives 
when the odds seem to be stacked 
so high against them? 

“There is something personal and 
satisfying in practically snatching a 
man from death,” one pilot with 
more than 100 evacuation flights to 
his credit said. “Sure you sweat. 
And you're scared. Whether it’s the 
first or the hundredth time. But it 
makes you feel good to know you've 
had something to do with a man 
getting another chance to live.” 

Though considered to be one of 
the most important missions of the 
whirlybirds, casualty evacuations 
were not the only life saving mis- 
sions flown by that half of the 
squadron. Helicopter pilots posted 
lookouts and patrols in rugged Ko- 
rean mountain peaks even moun- 
tain goats would have a hard time 
getting at. 

They strung telephone lines — 
miles of them —=in rain and wind, 
and with the enemy popping away at 
them. They laid the wire over ter- 
rain in a matter of hours where it 
would have taken men on foot weeks 
—if they could have done it at all. 

While not so spectacular as their 
helicopter teammates, the fixed-wing 
half of the squadron did an equally 
important job of helping to save 
lives. Flying light, unarmed observa- 
tion planes, the pilots and their ob- 
servers spent hour after hour, day 
after day in the air. 

They spotted for artillery, direct- 
ed air strikes and kept an eye on the 
enemy. And it was the observation- 
pilot half of the squadron that de- 
veloped night close-air support, 
hailed as a life-saver by the troops. 

Posting lookouts and patrols, like 
many other of the jobs the squadron 
was called upon to do, was another 
maneuver of war born in despera- 
tion. VMO-6 first put its helicopters 
to this use in September 1950. 

At that time the squadron was 
supporting the .Ist Prov Mar Brig 
in the fighting west of Pusan. It was 
hot. It was dusty. The ground was 
getting rougher and rougher. And 
to most of the Marines geared to 
the hard-hitting, fast-moving am- 
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phibious assault, this was a new kind 
of fight. 

Gone were the’ flat coral surfaces 
and sloping features of Pacific is- 
lands. Here, the elevation jumped a 
thousand feet in a matter. of yards. 

And one of the axioms of war-— 
you must control the high ground— 
became quickly and painfully evi- 
dent. 

To make headway, the Brigade 
would need lookouts on peaks and 
patrols in the high ground out front. 
But getting them there was proving 
costly. By the time lookouts and 
patrols had reached their positions 
they were exhausted. Heat and the 
dusty, tortuous mountain “roads” 
leading to the peaks were knocking 
out more UN troops than the enemy 
was. Something had to be done. 

VMO-6 provided the solution. 
“We think we can put those patrols 
and lookouts up there,” they said. 
The reply: “Hop to it.” 

Cranking up their helicopters, 
they sped the patrols to the high 
ground and the lookouts to the 
mountain tops without incident. 
From these vantage points, fresh, 
alert men reported on enemy move- 
ments and engaged him where neces- 
sary. And the Communists were 
halted. 

Another VMO-6 innovation—wire 
laying by air—made its entry into 
the Korean War during the second 
battle of the Naktong River Bulge, 
also in September 1950. Like a 
child’s ball puffed out of shape from 
too much air, UN lines were bowed 
dangerously by enemy pressure. 
Ground changed hands several times. 
Communications were uncertain. To 
plug the gap, to halt the threat to 
Pusan, tactical decisions had to be 
fast—and right the first time. 

In order to make the right de- 
cisions, senior commanders had to 
know what their companies and bat- 
talions were doing. The need for 
communications, for tying the UN 
line together by telephone was para- 
mount. But laying the vital lines 
through the curtains of friendly and 
enemy fire and over the rugged ter- 
rain looked like an impossible job 
even for the communicators. It just 
didn’t look like it could be done— 
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without a terrible cost in lives. 

What about VMO-6 helicopters? 
Could they do it? Would they try? 

“Sure. We'll try anything once 
that will help save lives,” they re- 
plied. “That’s our business. Just 
show us what you want done. We'll 
take a crack at it.” 

So from makeshift communica- 
tions rigs they unreeled the precious 
telephone wire at a mile a minute. 
Senior commanders had their tele- 
phones within hours. Their control 
of the situation switched to the abso- 
lute, and lives were saved. 

Although they were supposed to 
be highly vulnerable, the hardy heli- 
copters came through the withering 
North Korean fire without a casual- 
ty. From that time on, this method 
of putting telephone lines across Ko- 
rean mountains was accepted as 
routine. 

As has been noted, the helicopters 
were called upon to perform a multi- 
tude of tasks. But the fixed-wing 
section of the squadron was more 
confined in its mission to help save 
lives. 

“Our big job,” one pilot, a reserve 
captain who flew through Korean 
skies for more than a year, said, “was 
to be the eyes for the Ist Mar Div 
and other UN outfits.” 

As “eyes” the pilots and their ob- 
servers flew along the front lines. 
from morning to dusk. Most of the 
time they were over on the enemy’s 
side. They snooped around in his 
front yard, directing artillery shells 
and napalm bombs into his bunkers, 
mortar and artillery positions. They 
spotted his movements and reported 
them to the right places. And they 
directed the close air support al- 
ready mentioned. 

These close air support tactics the 
Communists brought upon them- 
selves. Trying to move men or sup- 
plies during the day became so costly 
to the Reds that they turned almost 
exclusively to the protective cover of 
night to resupply their lines. But 
even night could not shield their 
activities for long. 

“We got to thinking,” the squad- 
ron executive officer explained, “if 
we could light the Commies up we 
could put the artillery and the 


napalm boys on them. So we set 
up a system.” 

The system was amazingly simple, 
and it caught the enemy flatfooted. 

Ground crews brought up search- 
lights to the general target area. 
Overhead, observation planes steered 
the pencil beams of the lights onto 
the target. When the tactical air of- 
ficer was satisfied the target was well 
lighted, he called in the attacking 
all-weather fighter bombers, or the 
artillery from their supporting posi- 
tions behind the lines. 

“It worked fine,” the major said. 
“We gave the enemy Hell. And not 
one of our lights ever got hit.” 

Records show VMO-6 efforts at life 
saving to be a notable success. In the 
nearly 3 years of war, helicopters 
evacuated 7,137 men— 1,009 of them 
in the unfriendly darkness. They 
swooped down to the sea and 
sneaked behind enemy lines to res- 
cue 65 of our downed pilots. And in 
posting lookouts and patrols, and 
laying communications lines they 
saved hours of toil and countless 
lives in the process. 

It is a paradox that observation 
planes directed destruction of the 
enemy in helping to save these UN 
soldiers. The activities of the little 
“grasshoppers” helped to inflict 23,- 
000 casualties on the enemy. More 
than 2,000 Red fortifications and an- 
other 2,000 Red mortar and artil- 
lery positions were destroyed through 
their efforts. To say nothing, as one 
squadron commanding officer so 
aptly put it, of the “incalculable 
amount of destruction brought to 
bear upon the morale of the enemy.” 

No matter how it was that VMO- 
6 accomplished its missions, thou- 
sands will remember the blinding 
flash ... the hurt... the dark... 
and the whirling blades of the 
‘copter. Or they will recall how the 
“grasshoppers” walked the artillery 
into an enemy who threatened to 
overrun them. And _ they'll say: 
“Thanks, pal. I'll never forget the 
time you saved MY life.” US@#MC 
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HELICOPTER MEDICAL MISSION CROSSES AFRICA— 
Crossing African jungles and bushland from Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo, to Nairobi, Kenya, the Lederle-Sikorsky 
Medical Expedition flew 2800 miles in a Sikorsky S-55, 
distributing drugs and surveying health conditions. The 
expedition again showed the significant role of the heli- 
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TO THE ANTARCTIC—Landing on the Coast Guard ice- 
breaker Eastwind, a Navy Sikorsky HO4S helicopter joins 
Operation Deepfreeze, the U. S. antarctic expedition. 
The Eastwind sailed from Boston in November. The HO4S 
is a Navy version of the famed S-55 which serves in 
quantity in each of the U. S. armed services and is the 
standby in commercial and military operations all over 
the free world. 
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copter in public health work in Africa. For several years 
Sikorsky helicopters have been used there in spraying 
operations to control the tsetse fly, carrier of sleeping 
sickness, and for other vital health missions. The heli- 
copter’s ability to reach inaccessible areas opens new 
possibilities for the development of equatorial Africa. 


WORLD WITH 


S-58s FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICE—To enter airline 
service in the U.S. and Europe in 1956, the Sikorsky S-58 
is the largest helicopter made available for commercial 
service. New York Airways plans to buy 7, Sabena Belgian 
World Airlines 8, all to be delivered starting in the spring. 
Both airlines currently use S-55s. The new S-58 will carry 
12 passengers and will cruise at more than 100 m.p.h. 
against the earlier model’s 85 m.p.h. 

























HELICOPTER HISTORY 





FIRST SHIPBOARD LANDING 


In May, 1943, Capt. (now Brig. Gen.) H. 
Franklin Gregory landed a Sikorsky XR-4 
on the deck of the tanker S.S. Bunker Hill, 
in a successful demonstration of a heli- 
copter’s ability to operate from the small 
deck of a merchant vessel. The demonstra- 
tion took place on Long Island Sound off 
Connecticut. 




















THE MARINES HAVE LANDED —this time, by helicopter, landing 
on a submarine. And the situation is well in hand, with this 
unique operation again demonstrating the helicopter’s versatility, 
offering new methods of evacuation for the sick and wounded 
and new possibilities for emergency supply, as well as new battle 
capabilities. Photo shows a Sikorsky HRS-1 transport helicopter 
landing aboard the USS Sea Lion during exercises off North 
Carolina. The HRS-1 is the Marine Corps version of the 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter, which is also operated by the other 
armed forces. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
















@ LIKE EACH ONE OF US, ALFRED 
Thayer Mahan faced the awesome 
problem of fighting today’s war with 
the mere promise of tomorrow’s 
doctrine. And we have faced that 
dilemma for only 10 years, while 
Mahan faced it continuously for 50 
years. 

When Alfred Mahan graduated 
from the US Naval Academy in 1859 
he began a shakedown cruise in a 
sailing ship where Drake or Nelson 
would have felt at home. Two years 
later he returned home to find his 
country in the throes of a bitter war. 
At 21 he was suddenly promoted to 
Lieutenant, and made second-in- 
command of a naval steamer; a craft 
more different from his familiar sail- 
ing ship than was Cdr A. C. Read’s 
NC-4 from what the Wright brothers 
flew at Kitty Hawk. After 4 years of 
a war that brought rapid promotion 
and made all existing ships obsolete, 
Mahan found himself passed over 
because he did not excell at handling 
square-rigged ships under sail. But 
instead of resigning in favor of a 
business career, he stayed in the serv- 
ice and puzzled over the kind of 
doctrine required for the strange 
new ships naval planners dreamed 
of. 
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In 1885, as the first steel cruiser 
joined his Navy, Mahan became 
President of the Naval War College 
during its first active term. There 
| he was to prepare a curriculum that 
» would win the respect of student 
© officers who resented assignment to 
' the new college, and at the same 
_ time prepared those unwilling of- 
ficers to evolve doctrines adapted to 
the new steel ships. Undaunted by 
his enormous task, the passed-over 
oficer with meager teaching ex- 
perience assumed that men—some- 
where—had faced before a similar 
problem, and sought in the record 
of history answers of a whole new 
generation of sea officers. 

Before his students could boast a 
full squadron of steel ships, Mahan’s 
first set of lectures became a book 
that attracted world-wide interest. 
Before his Navy had her first dread- 
nought battleship, Mahan’s first vol- 
ume expanded into a 5-volume series 
tracing the evolution of naval doc- 
trine from 1660 (when the profes- 
sional sea officer emerged) until 1851 
(the end of the last world war before 
our own time); a 5-volume history 
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The text of an address be- 
fore members of the Marine 
Corps Association, Quantico. 


By W. H. Russell 





of sea power, supplemented by a 2- 
volume life of Nelson. Then when 
he was 70, and before the United 
States afforded a squadron of 20th 
Century battleships, Alfred Mahan 
re-examined these 7 wolumes and 
summarized their best doctrinal 





passages in his final important work. 
These 8 volumes comprise Mahan’s 
major work. Collectively, these vol- 
umes represent the only complete 
analysis of military or naval doctrine 
yet published by a citizen of this 
country, an analysis that compares 
favorably with any similar under- 
taking in ancient or modern times. 
The generation Mahan taught 
gained such confidence during WWI 
that it virtually forgot his writings. 
Only now, as we confront a doctrinal 
revolution just as sharp as the one 
that produced the Naval War Col- 
lege and Mahan, do the men of his 
profession turn to him for insight 
and guidance. In preparing this I 
have found that he began slowly 
with simple analysis, then gradual- 
ly evolved theories, and finally by 
1910 re-worked his theories and pre- 
sented them as hypotheses to be 
tested thoroughly before acceptance 
as guides for action. Convinced that 


these hypotheses have withstood 
thorough testing in the laboratory 
of war, I have erected them into 
principles, subjected those principles 
to an arbitrary order, and expressed 
them in contemporary phrases that 
represent faithfully Mahan’s ideas. 
In what follows I will sketch for you 
the kind of reasoning that induced 
me to accept each of the principles, 
and we can see at the end whether 
you accept or reject my judgment. 


Preliminary Principles 


Reading Mahan’s major works for 
evidence of his amphibious thinking 
is difficult at first, because he rarely 
used the word amphibious, Instead 
he preferred the 19th Century term 
maritime expedition. But when one 
fathoms the mystery of his language, 
a whole new vista opens. Not only 
did Mahan understand the am- 
phibious problem, he gave it a very 
important place in his naval scheme 
of things. At the bottom of his 
amphibious attitudes seems to lie a 
conviction, reached in about the year 
1900, that any complete naval cam- 
paign must, of necessity, be am- 
phibious; that is, it must begin on 
one shore, cross a broad ocean, and 
conclude on the far shore. This is 
not to say that Mahan expected each 
naval campaign to reach its logical 
conclusion on the far shore, any 
more than he expected every man 
to fulfill his destiny, but his very 
recognition of the ultimately am- 
phibious nature of every naval cam- 
paign marked an important step. 

The late Adm Forrest C. Sherman 
reached a similar conclusion shortly 
after he became Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. During a public address in 
Boston, Sherman called submarines 
the most dangerous threat to our na- 
tional use of the sea, and said that 
if war came we could best counter 
that threat by amphibious action 
against enemy submarine bases. 
Thus, probably without realizing it, 
Sherman concluded some 40 years 
after Mahan had done so, that sea 
campaigns lead logically to amphibi- 
ous assault. And the unconscious 
nature of Sherman’s corroboration is 
just as important as it is for 2 wit- 
nesses in a court to testify separately 
but tell similar stories. As a result 
of this significant conclusion, Mahan 
used a major amphibious operation 
across the Pacific as the setting for 
his final major work, and within that 
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Naval War College, 1890s — a solid doctrine was born of study 


framework summarized his great 
contribution to naval doctrine. 

As he described the amphibious 
force he proposed for this hypotheti- 
cal trans-Pacific campaign, Mahan 
did more than divide it  con- 
ventionally into troops and ships. 
He insisted that it have 2 major 
elements: an assault convoy, and an 
accompanying group of capital ships. 
In his assault convoy, Mahan wanted 
each subordinate unit (the troops, 
the fire support ships, the trans- 
ports and the supply craft) to have 
its own unit commander responsible 
for operational detail. But he in- 
sisted that these several subordinate 
units should be combined into an 
organic assault convoy under a 
single leader who would co-ordinate 
all of their activities. Just as he 
wanted the assault convoy to com- 
prise an organic unit with its own 
co-ordinating commander, so did 
Mahan want the accompanying 
group of capital ships to comprise 
an organic unit under a single co- 
ordinating commander. And, finally, 
he insisted that these 2 major ele- 
ments of the amphibious force (the 
assault convoy, and the accompany- 
ing capital ships) should also be com- 
bined into an organic unit with a 
single co-ordinating commander. 
Hence, we can visualize Mahan’s 
concept of the amphibious force as 
a pyramid built of organic units, 
grouped into organic major ele- 
ments, but comprising one organic 
force under a single co-ordinating 
commander. 

Mahan evolved these ideas in an 
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interesting fashion. By studying a 
long series of widely dispersed am- 
phibious actions, some by the British 
and others by the French, he reached 
conclusions about organization and 
command that match patterns teste! 
by US amphibians in WWII. Yet at 
the same time, because they rest 
originally upon small and widely dis- 
persed operations, Mahan’s ‘precepts 
for amphibious organization and 
command will fit just as readily into 
the kind of amphibious operation 
we anticipate for the future. 

From such commentary by Mahan 
upon many amphibious actions, we 
derive the statements of his first 2 
amphibious principles: 

1. ‘THE ORGANIC PRINCIPLE: The 
major elements of an amphibi- 
ous force should combine to form 
a single organic unit, but with 
each major element capable of 
performing subordinate missions 
in its own special field. When 
operating in its own field, each 
major element should combine 
its own component parts into a 
single organic unit. 

2. THE COMMAND PRINCIPLE: 
A single central commander 
should co-ordinate the actions of 
all major elements within an or- 
ganic amphibious force. When 
one such major element operates 
in its own special field, a single 
central commander should _ co- 
ordinate all action by its com- 
ponent parts. 

Here you will recognize the 
special factor that has made US am- 
phibious doctrine unique; the con- 


cept of operational decentralization 
within the organic unit under « 
central, co-ordinating commander. 
Actually, Marine Corps amphibians 
perceived its significance in Mahan’s 
lifetime, and embodied these 2 
principles in the Corps’ early am- 
phibious doctrine. 

As did the pioneer Marine am- 
phibians, Mahan had a special feel- 
ing about how an organic amphibi- 
ous force should be used. He be- 
lieved that every campaign beyond 
a nation’s borders should be of- 
fensive, even if the object of a war 
were defensive; and Mahan drew this 
conviction not from sadism, but from 
perceiving that sound, offensive ac- 
tion produced cheaper victory. As 
a realist he knew that any attacker 
may, on occasion, be forced onto the 
defensive, but Mahan insisted that 
an amphibian should resume his of- 
fensive at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—even when that step implied 
a narrowly calculated risk. To illus- 
trate his concept, look back to the 
Guadalcanal operation of 1942. 
Though thrown temporarily on the 
defensive, the amphibious comman- 
der as well as the commander of 
each major element:in his force, all 
struggled back to the offensive, and 
so gave the men ashore scope to win 
an essential victory. 

Admiral Ghormley’s preoccupa- 
tion with Samoa during the early 
weeks of the same campaign illus- 
trates another facet of Mahan’s at- 
titude toward assuming the amphibi- 
ous offensive. When the troops on 
Guadalcanal needed reinforcement, 
Ghormley resisted pressure to re- 
move defenders from Samoa because 
he feared a Japanese attack there 
too. Back in 1910, when Mahan had 
thought about the problem Ghorm- 
ley faced in 1942, he believed so 
strongly in an amphibious offensive 
that he advocated having the theater 
commander relieve his amphibious 
commander of any responsibility that 
might impair his offensive potential. 


So we come quickly to Mahan’s 
third amphibious principle: 

3. ‘THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OF- 
FENSIVE: By its very nature an 
amphibious operation is an of 
fensive effort. If he be thrown 
temporarily on the defensive, an 
amphibious commander must re- 
sume the offensive the moment he 
gains sufficient power—even when 
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that step implies a narrowly calcu- 
lated risk. In distant or prolonged 
operations, the theater comman- 
der must lift from his amphibious 
commander any _ responsibilities 
that infringe upon his maintain- 
ing the offensive. 


Logistical Principles 


Along with the offensive, Mahan 
believed thoroughly in logistics. As 
with amphibious, he rarely used the 
word logistics, but preferred the 19th 
Century term communications. How- 
ever, regardless of his language and 
throughout all of his major works, 
Mahan constantly emphasized the 
axiom: logistics dominate war. 

Now, right here, we must face an 
important characteristic of Mahan 
as a philosopher of war. He made 
language serve him as a _ precise 
instrument; an instrument less exact 
than Newton’s calculus, to be sure, 
but nonetheless precise by 19th Cen- 
tury standards. So when Mahan said 
that logistics dominate war, he used 
the word dominate in a literal rather 
than in an oversimplified sense. He 
did not place logistics in command 
of policy, strategy and tactics. In- 
stead, like any good combat leader, 
Mahan recognized that every de- 
cision under fire is conditioned by 
logistical potential, and that all 
logistics planning is conditioned by 
the objective one seeks. So, in brief, 
Mahan recognized a reciprocal re- 
lationship between logistics and each 
of the decisions common to warfare. 
Hence he called logistics “essential- 
ly lines of defensive action,” and 
“the indispensable foundations upon 
which the superstructure of offense 
is raised.” But again he feared over- 
simplification. Like Capt John 


Logistics — foundations for 


the superstructure of offense 





Greenwood in the GAZETTE (Oct, 
55) Mahan warned against making 
logistics an end in themselves, for 
he said, “the foundation . . . must 
not be [mis]taken for the super- 
structure for which it exists.” 

By paraphrasing this language, we 
derive Mahan’s fourth amphibious 
principle: 

4. THE LOGISTIC PRINCIPLE: Ade- 
quate logistics are the indispensa- 
ble foundation for an amphibious 
offensive. Just like sound de- 
fenses, logistical facilities should 
aim toward offensive combat and 
so must never become an end in 
themselves. 

From this general consideration of 
logistics, Mahan moved to the “nuts 
and bolts” of amphibious war; that 
is, the supply line. To visualize the 
special quality of seaborne supply 
lines, he compared them to their 
counterparts ashore. On _ land, 
Mahan said, an offensive campaigner 
trails behind him a line of supply 
that connects his offensive force to 
a rear base just as the shaft of a 
spear follows its warhead; and if the 
campaign be extended, several forti- 
fied depots boost the forward flow of 
supplies, just like pumping stations 
on a long oil pipeline. At sea, 
Mahan continued, fortified bases ful- 
filled the role of military depots 
ashore, and ships replaced the 
Army’s supply wagons. But Mahan 
was aware that the ships of his day 
(like the aircraft of our own) suf- 
fered such brief cruising range and 
combat endurance that a trans-Pacific 
campaign would require an enor- 
mous number of bases; so many in 
fact that Mahan wrote off distant 
amphibious campaigning till liquid 
fuel should eliminate the ubiquitous 























coal dump and bring base require- 
ments within practical limits. When 
oil burning ships could regain their 
old-time range and _ endurance, 
Mahan anticipated distant amphibi- 
ous campaigns relying heavily upon 
rear, intermediate and advanced 
bases. But regardless of size, he saw 
that each base had the same funda- 
mental requirements. He listed 
them as adequate transport links to 
the rear which would provide a 
base with the resources, the people 
and the equipment to convert re- 
sources into support for organic am- 
phibious forces. 

This beautifully simple pattern of 
the requirements for an amphibious 
base illustrates the kind of funda- 
mental thinking Mahan was capable 
of. Also it suggests that the kind of 
actions from which he drew his in- 
spiration resemble much more the 
amphibious patterns we anticipate 
for some future war than anything 
in WWII. Yet, despite this dif- 
ference, the fruits of his thinking 
also bore directly on that war—as 
we see in the fifth amphibious 
principle: 

5. THE GENERAL SUPPLY PRINCI- 

PLE: The organic amphibious 
force requires an oversea supply 
line connecting its assault convoy 
to the home sea frontier. This 
line should afford the minimum 
number of intermediate bases 
necessary to insure full flow of 
supplies. Each base requires ade- 
quate transport from its rear, as 
well as the resources, the people 
and the equipment necessary for 
sustaining its full share of the of- 
fensive force. 

Mahan’s interest in liquid fuel 
emphasized his genuine concern for 
mobility of supply facilities. He 
studied and approved the fleating 
base Japanese amphibians had de- 
veloped in 1904 for their Port 
Arthur campaign; indeed, he con- 
sidered that kind of base an essential 
unit of the amphibious assault con- 
voy. But Mahan’s concern for mo- 
bility did not stop with the assault 
convoy. From his own experience 
he understood the paramount im- 
portance of getting ashore a full 
volume of supplies. Here he empha- 
sized the need for boats, boats and 
more functional boats than naval 
vessels carried in 1910. Also Mahan 
recognized the beachmaster as the 
pivotal position in the supply line 
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from assembly areas afloat to troops 
ashore. He insisted that there be 
clear lines of authority linking the 
beachmaster to his seniors afloat as 
well as to his seniors ashore, and 
that there be ample channels for 
signal communications. 
Even though most ol 
thinking in this field ranged so far 
ahead of mental developments that 
it could not be tested till long after 
his death, American experience dur- 
ing the early 1940s demonstrated 
conclusively that his reasoning was 
sound. Many who served as a beach- 
master during several succesive op- 
erations will testify to the steady 
improvement in lines of authority 
as well as in communications equip- 
ment. Indeed, by 1945 technical de- 
velopments had satisfied so com- 
pletely the hypothetical requirements 
Mahan had laid down for mobility 
at the head of an amphibious sup- 
ply line that we may convert those 
hypotheses into his sixth amphibious 


Mahan’s 


principle: 
6. ‘THE 
FACILITIES: 


MOBILE 
assault 


PRINCIPLE OF 
SUPPLY The 
convoy requires mobile, floating 
base facilities. Efficient flow shore- 
ward requires clear command re- 
lationships, numerous functional 
assault craft and ample channels 
for signal communications. 
Along with mobility, Mahan 

recognized the importance of econo- 

my—not the mere saving of money, 
but rather the act of delivering the 
right quantity of -supplies to the 
right people and at the right time; 
and by the “right” people, Mahan 
usually meant men in combat. 
Though understanding the combat 
man’s problem, his sympathy with 
the hardship entailed did not go so 
far as to rule out the prospect of 
self-help. Like Caesar, Mahan in- 
sisted that all hands—including com- 
bat troops — should clear supplies 
from the waterline until combat 
interfered. Mahan held strongly to 
this point because he could not for- 
get the countless examples from his- 
tory where storm or enemy action 
had forced frail support vessels to 
move away from a turbulent beach- 
head, just as today aircraft frequent- 
ly fail to maintain supply required 
by ground forces depending on them 
for support. This special feature of 
the amphibious operation, Mahan 
reiterated, this reliance on frail ves- 
sels should force all hands to devote 
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Economy — all hands should clear the beach supply dumps 


maximum energy toward converting 
piled up supplies into usable com- 
bat gear. And I suppose that right 
here we have the explanation of the 
military doctrine of “hurry up and 
wait.” People growl about it in the 
rear areas, but, when the “wait” 
signifies that one is as ready as he 
can get to resist enemy fire, combat 
men are inclined to welcome it. 
Anyone who landed at Guadalcanal 
in August 1942 remembers vividly 
the inconvenience that flowed from 
having so many transports depart 
unloaded. And even though it did 
not follow exactly the pattern 
Mahan suggested, 
vision throughout the war produced 
techniques that satisfied his basic 
criteria for moving supplies over the 
beach. 

Mahan was equally concerned 
with economy along the transport 
lines rearward of the assault convoy. 
In that direction he frowned upon 
the use of large floating bases, be- 
cause they absorbed too many cargo 
bottoms. He insisted that base facili- 
ties move ashore just as rapidly as 
possible. Once an intermediate base 
got ashore, he recommended prompt 
cargo handling and rapid _turn- 
around for all supply ships. Any- 
one who had staff duty involving 
shipborne supply for the North 
African operations in 1943 will re- 
member how Mahan’s concern for 
a quick turn-around was still a prob- 
lem in WWII. In fact enly the 
most vigorous kind of argument by 
Navy officers prevented their broth- 
ers ashore from keeping cargo vessels 
anchored nearby as a sort of perma- 


continuous re- , 


nent floating auxiliary to the base 
facilities ashore. Yet despite the 
obvious local convenience of such an 
arrangement, everyone who gave the 


problem hard thought had to reach 


the same conclusion Mahan had 

reached in 1910; there are never 

enough ships (or cargo aircraft) to 
justify more than the minimum 
turn-around, 

So we reach Mahan’s seventh am- 
phibious principle: 

7. ‘THE PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMY: 
All hands should clear beach sup- 
ply dumps till combat intervenes. 
Once combat begins ashore, clear- 
ing the beachhead supply dumps 
should fall to a_ service unit 
integral with the assault convoy. 
Rearward of the floating base, all 
supply facilities should be based 
ashore as rapidly as possible in 
order to conserve shipping space. 
His realization that amphibious 

troops depend so heavily upon ships, 

and that ships in his day were sub- 
jected to a multitude of hazards, ex- 
erted a heavy influence on Mahan’s 
logistical thinking. To offset inter- 
ruption of troop supply by storm, 
fire, or human carelessness at some 
critical point, he advocated dual 
lines of supply for distant or pro- 
longed operations. This concept ap- 
pealed to LtCol Earle H. Ellis—him- 
self a student of Mahan—and is re- 
flected clearly in Ellis’ contribution 

to naval war plans in the years 1919- 

1921. Indeed, one has only to 

imagine the Japanese bombing our 

fieet fuel reserve on Pearl Harbor 

Day to understand why Mahan and 

Ellis held so firmly to the concept of 
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dual lines of supply. Yet despite 
these facts, many of our contempo- 
_ yaries insist that the experience with 
| dual lines across the Pacific during 
the 1940’s proved far too costly. 
That argument must be faced here, 
and I can face it only by intruding 
9 personal opinions. First—I have 
> heard no valid criticism of our dual 
operation across the Pacific that is 
not actually a criticism of our failure 
to create a single, co-ordinating com- 
mander for the entire Pacific Ocean 
area. Second — if the Japanese had 
managed to retain their fleet air 
strength into 1944, we would have 
needed a dual line to reach Luzon. 

If any case, you who may fight 
tomorrow's war should consider well 
Mahan’s concept of dual supply 
lines. For, if there be a need to 
send out several amphibious combat 
teams, widely dispersed but co-ordi- 
y nated by a single commander, it 
1¢ |] may well be that the WWII system 
9 ofa massive, central supply column 





























id will not suffice; particularly if air- 
er | craft provide the lift, for the aircraft 
to] of our day are just as susceptible to 
m fire and storm as were cargo ships 
in Mahan’s day. Besides, it is for 
n- good reason that aircraft have 2 fuel 
tanks, that trains have double brak- 
Y:  —) ing systems, that man has 2 eyes; 
si and it is for good reason that each 
Ss. |) of these dual systems falls under 
i= |) the control of a single, central com- 
PS @ mander. 
it = § From these considerations, then, 
Y- |@ comes the eighth amphibious princi- 
ill | ple: 
ed 8. "THE PRINCIPLE OF CO-ORDI- 
mn § NATED LINES: Distant or prolonged 
7 ; amphibious operation requires a 
us @ double line of supply facilities, 
os, ff well separated but with each arm 
b- 4 converging toward the objective. 
- Ff 
is @ Operational Principles 
ar @ Mahan’s concern for the reliance 
m, # of an amphibious force upon frail 
ne | vessels carried beyond logistics and 
al |) into the field of operations, as well 
‘0- q it might, for enemy interference 
p- 4 wreaks far more havoc than the ele- 
m- |§ ments. To visualize the special prob- 
re- 4 lem of securing an amphibious force 
on] against enemy interference, Mahan 
9- again compared war ashore with war 
to @ afloat. 
ur On shore, Mahan said, an offensive 
or campaigner moves forward among 
rd terrain features he must fight for 
of but which, when secured from the 
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enemy and held, provide a safe pas- 
sage for supply or retreat. So, 
Mahan concluded, the problem of 
military security in a land campaign 
is pretty straighforward. When one 
transfers this picture to the ocean, 
he finds fortified island bases serv- 
ing as fixed positions along a sea- 
borne supply line, but no other ter- 
rain features. Thus, Mahan _ ob- 
served, the sea is a desert, a vast 
no-man’s land where respectable 
enemy forces may hide till the time 
be ripe for striking at the flank or 
rear of an advancing amphibious 
force. But since logistics dominate 
war, one must have supplies. And 
to have supplies, one must have 
secure supply lines. So, even though 
security afloat creates problems far 
more complex than for a similar 
movement ashore, the amphibious 
column must enjoy reasonable secur- 
ity if it is to succeed. 

In order to solve this prickly prob- 
lem, Mahan held that each rear or 
intermediate base should have or- 
ganic defenses strong enough to re- 
sist a strong enemy raid, and that 
they should be so widely dispersed 
that no single raiding force could 
threaten 2 amphibious bases at the 
same time. He believed that the 
theater commander should be re- 
sponsible for base defense, and that 
he should have a mobile defense 
force to cover the supply lines be- 
tween fixed bases. These arrange- 
ments, said Mahan, would leave the 
amphibious commander free to look 
after the security of his assault con- 
voy. Mahan insisted repeatedly that 
the heavy combat ships which regu- 
larly accompany assault convoys 





must be used solely as an amphibi- 
ous security task force, and that this 
security task force must stay with- 
in easy supporting distance of the 
assault convoy. 

To visualize how important is this 
security task force to the amphibious 
force, recall what happened at 
Guadalcanal after the security task 
force lost its cruisers. No return to 
the offensive was possible till the 
Navy put together a new security 
task force, and built it up toa point 
where the ships could provide for 
the landed troops a secure line of 
supply. Yet once the security task 
force achieved that goal, things 
ashore began to flow smoothly. 
When one considers amphibious op- 
erations in the future, perhaps 
Guadalcanal has more significance 
than some of the later Pacific as- 
saults. It certainly comes closer to 
what Mahan anticipated as the 
“typical” amphibious operation than 
did the operations conducted after 
Japan had lost the aerial strength 
that made her fleet so dangerous 
during 1942. 

And upon such reasoning, rests the 
ninth amphibious principle: 

9. ‘THE SECURITY PRINCIPLE: The 
commander of an organic am- 
phibious force must use his heavy 
combat vessels as a security task 
force, and hold it within easy sup- 
porting distance of his assault con- 
voy or beachhead. Organic base 
defenses and mobile defense force, 
all under the theater commander, 
must secure bases and oversea 
transport beyond easy reach of the 
security task force. 


Gradually, as we go along, the pat- 





Security — heavy combat vessels as a security task force 
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tern of Mahan’s amphibious think- 
ing begins to emerge. By now you 
have probably observed that each 
separate principle prepares the way 
for and leads into the next one, and 
so it is with the Security Principle. 
For one can not really handle the 
problem of security till he knows 
the objectives, and with them Mahan 
dealt very firmly. He laid it down 
as a rule (a rare step for him) that 
one should never “attempt to strad- 
dle. to do two things at the same 
time unless [he has] more than 
enough [strength] for each [of 
them].””. Mahan insisted that this 
axiom must bind each man charged 
with selecting military objectives. 
Mahan believed firmly in central 
control of military activity, so he 
held that the central authority 
should select the focal objective of 
the amphibious force—that is, the 
ultimate shore position to be won. 
gut he believed that central au- 
thority should leave intermediate ob- 
jectives to the theater commander. 
As Mahan wrote of them, intermedi- 
ate objectives could be_ potential 
bases supporting the amphibious ad- 
vance, or they might develop from 
enemy positions whence raiders 
could flank the line of amphibious 
supply. For instance, during plan- 
ning for the 1944 campaign to Luzon, 
Adm Nimitz decided that Kawyjalein, 
Fniwetok, Saipan and Guam must 
serve as intermediate bases; there- 
fore each of those positions became 
an intermediate objective of the am- 
phibious force. But during the same 
planning, someone raised the ques- 
tion of enemy positions in the Gil- 
berts and at Truk. Might not raids 


te 


from those areas develop such per- 
sistence that neutralizing them 
would curtail offensive power of the 
amphibious spearhead? The Gil- 
berts decision had to be made in ad- 
vance, before men could be sure. So 
Adm Nimitz made Tarawa an inter- 
mediate objective of the amphibious 
assault force—in order to curtail loss 
of offensive potential by seizing the 
position promptly. The same kind 
of decision converted positions sur- 
rounding Rabaul, and the island of 
Pelelieu into intermediate objectives 
for amphibious assault. In each case 
hindsight prompted vigorous objec- 
tion to the original decision, but one 
can raise the sarae objection to an 
insurance policy that never pays a 
claim. In the case of Truk there was 
more leeway. When _ preliminary 
probes provided a more realistic as- 
sessment of enemy strength, Nimitz 
decided that Truk could be neutral- 
ized by sending the security task 
force on preliminary sweeps. Now it 
turns out that these several decisions 
made during 1943 and 1944 conform 
exactly to the pattern Mahan laid 
down in 1910 for handling enemy 
positions that flank a line of am- 
phibious advance, and the fact that 
the officers making those decisions 
in WWII did not consciously follow 
Mahan serves to corroborate strong- 
ly the conclusions he reached when 
our country possessed only one 
dreadnought battleship and no fleet 
aircratt. 

Actually, by the time the focal 
objective and intermediate objec- 
tives of the amphibious force have 
been selected, the assault convoy 
knows exactly where it is to go, and 
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has only to move toward each suc- 
cessive objective as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But the officer commanding 
the security task force still has no 
straightforward course of action laid 
out for him. He knows that he must 
remain within close support distance 
of his assault convoy, but also he 
must protect the convoy against all 
potential attackers. And here is a 
frustrating dilemma, for the only 
sure way to protect a convoy is to 
find all ships that might threaten it, 
and sink them. But how can one 
seek out enemy ships while tied to 
a convoy? 

Frustrating or not, Mahan con- 
sidered this problem soluble, and to 
visualize his solution, review in your 
mind what Adm Spruance did off 
Saipan in mid-1944 while command- 
ing an organic amphibious force. 
With Spruance’s troops ashore and 
still fighting hard, word arrived that 
a Japanese carrier force approached 
from the west. Immediately the am- 
phibious commander sent his se- 
curity task force to a position west- 
ward of the Marianas where it could 
wait for and intercept the known 
Japanese force, and still fall back 
toward Saipan in the event of a sur- 
prise raid by some unlocated force 
of Japanese ships. Admiral Mitscher, 
Spruance’s security task force com- 
mander, wanted to advance beyond 
the position Spruance had selected 
and close the enemy rapidly, so that 
his carriers might escape shuttle 
bombing. Despite the tactical in- 
convenience his decision entailed, 
Spruance required Mitscher :o re- 
main within easy supporting dis- 
tance of Saipan. Later, after the 
Marianas “Turkey Shoot,” Mitscher 
begged permission to pursue the 
Japanese carriers stripped of their 
planes, to keep them from interfer- 
ing in a later amphibious operation. 
Again Spruance refused to let 
Mitscher attempt “two things at the 
same time,” and on the same 
grounds; namely, that securing the 
landed troops was his sole mission 
and that he must stick to that job 
no matter how green other pastures 
might seem. 

Even though he probably did not 
think of Alfred Mahan during those 
days of decision, Spruance carried 
out, in 1944, the hypothetical plan 
Mahan had advocated in 1910. And 
the fact that these 2 men reached 
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Objective — achieved through unity of command by central authority 


the same conclusion without con- 
scious influence, provides one more 
piece of evidence that Mahan’s 
hypotheses have now been sufficient- 
ly tested for us to rely upon them 
as guides for the future. This par- 
ticular example is useful in another 
way, too, for Spruance’s critics have 
demonstrated the danger of reading 
Mahan loosely. In fact some critics 
cite Mahan as authority for releas- 
ing Mitscher from his amphibious 
security mission that he might pur- 
sue the enemy carriers. These critics 
assert that Mahan made destruction 
of enemy forces the main objective 
for all combat ships. However, as 
we have seen, Mahan did not apply 
such an absolute rule to the combat 
ships of an amphibious security 
task force. There, as Dr. Samuel 
Eliot Morison has taken pains to 
point out, Spruance exemplified 
clearly Mahan’s doctrine. Both 
Spruance and Mahan considered it 
more important to shield troops en- 
gaged in hard combat than to ignore 
those troops and look ahead to the 
next battle, or the battle after the 
next. And on such material rests 
his tenth amphibious principle: 

10. "THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OB- 
jective: Central authority should 
establish the focal objective of an 
organic force. The theater com- 
mander should establish tentative 
intermediate objectives. The as- 
siult convoy must move rapidly 
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toward each successive objective. 
The security task force must re- 
main within easy supporting dis- 
tance of the assault convoy, but 
at the same time must seek to de- 
stroy enemy craft that threaten the 
convoy or the landed troops. 

We have observed that each 
principle seems to lead into the 
next, but have you perceived how 
everything considered so far implies 
a single operational principle; a 
single thread, binding together all 
the others? Actually, Mahan recog- 
nized the need for such a binding 
thread very early in his work, and 
used it throughout each of his major 
books, gradually refining the idea 
until by 1910 it had a high polish. 
He called this concept concentration, 
and defined it as 

“the specific method of so dis- 

tributing your own forces as to be 

superior to the enemy in one quar- 
ter, while in the other [quarters] 
you hold him long enough [for] 
your main attack to reach its full 

result [be the] necessary time .. . 

half an hour . . . days, weeks, per- 

haps more.” 

Examine this statement carefully. 
Observe that Mahan has used the 
term concentration in its literal 
sense, and far more precisely than 
do most military writers of our time. 
Like our contemporary writers, 
Mahan included in his definition of 
concentration the concept of mass, 


and recognized that victory flows 
from outmassing the enemy at a 
critical point. But right there Mahan 
branched off from the kind of defini- 
tion for concentration that is com- 
mon today. Mahan did not confuse 
ends (in this case massing) with 
means by equating concentration 
exactly to mass. Instead he insisted 
that massing at the proper time and 
place is the end result of proper 
military operation, but that one 
generally achieves mass by means of 
concentric convergence—a_ term 
which expresses the literal meaning 
of concentration. In different words, 
then, Mahan expressed the idea 
implicit in Capt B. H. Liddell Hart’s 
phrase, “the indirect approach;” the 
idea implicit in Willie Keeler’s in- 
elegant, “hit "em where they ain’t;” 
and the idea implicit in the late Gen 
George Patton’s colorful admonition 
to “grab ’m by the nose and kick 
’m in the ass.” In his own way, each 
of those men expressed the idea of 
concentric convergence, but in lan- 
guage less precise than Mahan’s. 

Mahan discussed his concept of 
concentration many times, but most 
extensively when he said that the 
elements of a properly concentrated 
military unit are like 

“a fan that opens and shuts. . 
thus organically bound together 
[they] posses the power of wide 
sweep, which insures exertion over 
a great field... . and at the same 
time [insures] mutual support, be- 
cause [the several elements are] 
dependent upon and controlled 
from a common center. Such is 
concentration, reasonably under- 
stood.” 

Like a fan that opens and shuts, 
or in deference to aircraft we might 
say today like an umbrella; here is 
the key to Mahan’s concept of con- 
centric convergence. And this quota- 
tion shows clearly how he bound to- 
gether all his other principles with 
the single thread he called concen- 
tration. Indeed, this pattern may 
well provide the clue to amphibious 
operations in a future war; for it 
offers a rational means for co-ordi- 
nating the efforts of many dispersed 
amphibious combat teams in a way 
that combines T-formation decep- 
tion with single-wing power. 

Simply by paraphrasing Mahan’s 
language, we derive his eleventh am- 
phibious principle: 
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ll. ‘HE FUNDAMENTAL  CON- 
CENTRIC PRINCIPLE: Amphibious 
success flows from massing (or con- 
concentrating) a substantial por- 
tion of an organic offensive force 
against a weaker, but critical, ele- 
ment of enemy force. One achieves 
such concentration through dis- 
persed elements of an organic unit 
that converge concentrically to- 
ward the objective, and in such a 
manner that each subordinate 
component checks its immediate 
enemy long enough for the main 
attack to succeed. 

Complicated though it seems at 
first meeting, this concept of con- 
centric convergence, co-ordinated by 
a single commander, permeates all 
of Mahan’s thinking. And he ampli- 
fied it by borrowing a very simple 
analogy from Jomini, the French ex- 
ponent of Napoleon. Jomini had 
said that any theater of operations 
may be simplified by comparing it 
to a line, with a center and 2 flanks. 
When you plan any action, said 
Mahan, hit one flank of Jomini’s line 
rather than its center, because the 
enemy has greater difficulty reinforc- 
ing a flank than he does the center. 
And as between the 2 flanks, Mahan 
added, select if possible that nearest 
the enemy line of supply or retreat; 
for if you beat him there, he is 


through. 
To illustrate this extension of 
Mahan’s fundamental concentric 


principle, look back again to WWII. 
Suppose that we are all a staff dis- 
cussing war plans in 1941, and have 
come to the then still hypothetical 
problem of how to reach Japan with 
an amphibious force. One of us, 
visualizing a Mercator projection, 
will suggest moving due west from 
San Francisco to the island of Hon- 
shu. The navigator among us will 
favor a Great Circle course, because 
it is shorter. The student of Jomini 
or Mahan will not make any recom- 
mendation, but instead will ask: 
Where is the main line of Japanese 
supply? Upon hearing that the main 
line of supply runs from the Dutch 
East Indies, close to Luzon and on 
to Japan, this staff officer will recom- 
mend a preliminary drive across the 
Pacific to Luzon because it lies on 
the Japanese flank nearest the enemy 
line of supply. 

Since this plan actually worked 
in WWII we are tempted to accept 
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it uncritically. Speaking for myself, 
I find it eminently sound, but it im- 
plies one great difficulty that you 
who may fight tomorrow’s amphibi- 
out war should consider. Is not the 
enemy likely to defend heavily the 
flank nearest his main line of sup- 
ply? Those of you who fought 
through the campaign on Guadal- 
canal experienced at first hand the 
fury of a skilled enemy defending a 
critical flank. But you experienced 
too, an illustration of Bedford For- 
rest’s famous aphorism: “If they are 
on our flank, we are on theirs.” And 
so it went on Guadalcanal. By seiz- 
ing firmly the crucial enemy flank 
our amphibious forces won an es- 
sential victory that might have 
eluded them had they tried to move 
safely across the entire breadth of 
Guadalcar:al. 

This Napoleonic material, bor- 
rowed from Jomini, and adapted to 
combat launched from the sea, gives 
us Mahan’s twelfth principle: 

12. THE OPERATIONAL  PRINCI- 

PLE: All preliminary objectives 
should focus toward one flank of 
the enemy’s main line of defense; 
and whenever possible toward the 
flank that gives easier access to his 
main line of supply or retreat. 

These 12 principles do not cover 
completely Mahan’s writing in the 
amphibious field, but they do in- 
clude all of the concepts that he in- 
troduced while analyzing combat his- 
tory, evolved into theory and, in his 
final major work, developed into 
hypotheses. Had Mahan lived longer 
he might well have gone more fully 
into the kind of amphibious work 
he called coastwise guerrilla opera- 
tions (and which spawned the British 
Commando raids of WWII). And 
he would almost certainly have ex- 
panded his study of amphibious as- 
sault. Mahan’s Life of Nelson throws 
much light on his thinking in this 
last area, but gathering together his 
scattered commentary on Nelson’s 3 
years of amphibious work, extract- 
ing coherent principles, and support- 
ing them with evidence, all would 
require as much space as we have 
used already. 


The Future 
Observe how well all of Mahan’s 
amphibious principles, and particu- 
larly his operational principles, 
adapt to speculating about the 
future. For instance, in a GAZETTE 


(Oct.55) article Capt B. H. Liddel| 
Hart wrote: 

“We want a new principle of ‘of- 

fensive fluidity of force’ — to op. 

erate like the sea or swarm of 

bees, not like a battering ram.” 
And I must agree with him, ex- 
cept on the word new. Some 45 
years ago Alfred Thayer Mahan 
drew upon his knowledge of history 
to project a principle of offensive 
fluidity of force, that operates like 
the sea or a swarm of bees, but not 
like a battering ram. Originally 
presented as a theory, and then re- 
fined into a hypothesis, it has been 
tested in the laboratory of war even 
longer than were Albert Einstein’s 
hypotheses tested before men agreed 
that they have revolutionized mili- 
tary material. And just as those 
principles that physicists derived 
from Einstein’s hypotheses produced 
the technological climate for a future 
war, so may doctrines that military 
analysts can derive from Mahan’s 
hypotheses produce the means of en- 
abling civilized man to adapt him- 
self to that awesome climate. 

As the amphibian exchanges his 
seaborne assault craft for the air- 
borne assault craft, and he engages 
widely dispersed but co-ordinated 
units with all the flexible power of a 
gigantic split-T option play, the am- 
phibian may well find that Mahan’s 
work will lead him through mysteries 
that men scarcely dreamed of in 
1910. For the amphibian can evolve a 
sound and effective doctrine for ap- 
plying air strength to his chosen 
specialty, merely by reading Mahan’s 
major works and substituting the 
word air each time Mahan wrote sea. 
By digesting Mahan’s ideas (not a 
difficult task, but one that requires 
time), the amphibian may well grasp 
the rudiments of tomorrow’s doc- 
trine by the time he finds himself 
in tomorrow’s war. 

Even though we have not covered 
it fully, this glimpse into the work 
of a man long dead, a passed-over 
officer who faced honestly the prob- 
lem of evolving sound new doctrine 
amid technological revolution, this 
glimpse serves to remind us anew of 
the motto from Santayana that hung 
for so long on the wall in the His- 
torical Branch at Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps: 

“When man forgets his history he 
is doomed to repeat it.” US @ MC 
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@ ‘THERE IS APPARENT A RENEWED 
interest in close order drill through- 
out the Marine Corps. This interest 
has manifested itself in the return 
to the old squad drill at posts and 
stations. It is further revealed in 
efforts to devise still a third type of 
drill which may ultimately replace 
both types now in use, adapting the 
8-man, 2-rank squad drill to the 13- 
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By Col R. H. Williams 


man Marine infantry rifle squad. It 
therefore seems appropriate to re- 
examine close order drill, or drill 
for foot troops, with a view to deter- 
mining whether it is truly of value 
in the atomic age or whether it is 
an archaism at which we tradition- 
alistic military minded people per- 
sist in wasting millions of man 
hours annually, time which an in- 


dustrial efficiency analyst might well 
believe could be better devoted to 
training more directly related to the 
waging of modern war, or even 
profitable labor. 

Let us stipulate first that from the 
beginning of organized warfare un- 
til as late as 1914 it was unquestion- 
ably of value. The formations and 
intricate maneuvers performed end- 
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lessly on the drill field were the 
very same maneuvers and forma- 
tions that infantry used in battle. 
The parade ground was father to 
the battlefield. The hours spent 
teaching men to stand at attention, 
shoulder to shoulder, and to stay 
that way and fire their volleys on 
order when an enemy charged them 
were not ill spent. The movements, 
at close order, of units from the com- 
pany to the division, endlessly prac- 
ticed on the parade ground, enabled 
field commanders to maneuver their 
troops in combat. Drill for foot 
troops in the case of the Greek Pha- 
lanx, the Roman Legion, the Swiss 
Pikemen, the English Archers and 
the infantrymen of the 18th and 
19th Centuries was in fact combat 
training. 

But now it is all so different. No 
drill movement is of any direct 
value in combat whatsoever. Is it 
therefore a waste of time? Should 
we reduce drill to its simplest ele- 
ments and employ it only to the ex- 
tent which is necessary to form a 
body of men in some order, get 
them to face toward the place to 
which you wish them to move, get 
them started, and be able to stop 
them when they get there? Of what 
use, after all, is all this business of 
executing marchings and facings 
smartly and precisely; of the manual 
of arms? Of the constant repetition 
of it all? Does it make any differ- 
ence? 


I say yes it does, IF. A very large 
IF, and it is not sufficiently recog- 
nized. IF it is conducted properly. 
Why? Because if it is conducted 
properly it is, of all forms of train- 
ing, the greatest builder of disci- 
pline. It inculcates that great mili- 
tary habit of obedience and _inte- 
grates the individual into the fight- 
ing team which obeys the leader in 
the stress of battle. 

I must define my terms. Just what 
is meant by conducting close order 
drill properly? Just this: that every 
time the squad leader, platoon lead- 
er, Or company commander marches 
his unit to the drill field for close 
order drill, he conducts that drill 
during the entire period in the same 
manner in which he would do so if 
the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps were present and observing. 

The drill instructor acts as a re- 
flector ‘o the man he drills. If his 
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bearing is soldierly, his movements 
precise, his commands sharp, his 
corrective comments to individuals 
immediate and unfailing, if he re- 
fuses to overlook anything short of 
perfection in the execution of the 
movements he orders, he will have 
a profitable drill period. After it, 
the individuals comprising the unit 
will be a little more of a cohesive 
group than they were before. The 
unit will have acquired to a greater 
extent the habit of obedience to the 
word of command of the leader. He 
will have built up a greater disci- 
pline. And incidentally, 30 minutes 
of such drill is quite a work out. 
Time devoted to drill conducted in 
this manner is not wasted, though 
it does not possess the direct rela- 
tionship it once had to combat train- 
ing. 

But what do we frequently find in 
place of the above? We see a com- 
pany marching out to drill. Upon 
reaching the drill field there is a rest 
period before beginning. The 
smoking lamp is lighted. Officers 
and NCOs gather in little groups to 
converse. Then there is a few min- 
utes of desultory platoon drill. An- 
other rest period. Then the ser- 
geants and corporals drill the indi- 
vidual squads. The manual is not 
very sharp and no one does anything 
about it. Rifles are canted and at 
various angles at the right shoulder 
in marching and no one seems to 
notice or care. Occasionally a listless 
admonition is heard such as “dress 
those pieces properly.” Nothing 
much occurs as a result of this be- 
cause each of the individuals con- 
cerned believes this corrective to be 
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addressed to others, not himself. 


Such periods of close order dril! 
are not merely useless and a waste 
of time —they are detrimental. || 
poorly executed movements are re- 
garded with indifference, if mistakes 
and imperfections are ignored in- 
stead of being sharply corrected, if 
the entire affair is carried out in a 
perfunctory manner interspersed 
with frequent rest periods for a 
smoke—then you are breaking down 
what discipline the unit possessed 
before you began, because you have 
taught the individuals and _ the 
group that it is not necessary to 
obey orders promptly, to carry out 
duties properly to the best of their 
ability. You have condoned that 
which should never be condoned in 
military life — not to give of one’s 
best. 

It is better not to drill at all, 
rather than to conduct it improper- 
ly, for in the atomic age the only 
possible justification for time de- 
voted to close order drill is the in- 
culcation of discipline. 


I do not propose in this article to 
compare the different types of drill 
or to argue their respective merits. 
I am perhaps partial to the old 
squad drill because that was what I 
was brought up on. There is a dan- 
ger, however, in believing that the 
adoption of a different form of drill 
which is more complicated than the 
simple drill which we have used for 
the past 15 years, will in itself prove 
to be the answer to improving disci- 
pline and raising the general level 
of smartness throughout the Marine 
Corps. I have heard some express 
the view that because the old squad 
drill, and the adaptation of it to the 
13-man squad which is now in the 
experimental stage, are more com- 
plex, that quality in itself makes 
them greater discipline builders 
than the present simple drill. 


To this view I must reply that I 
have seen many poor and sloppy 
drills and ceremonies in the past 
few years with the present, simple 
form of close order drill. It is not 
so much the type of drill we use, but 
the attitude towards it which com- 
pany officers and NCOs adopt when 
they drill their men which counts. 
A more complex drill in_ itself, 
only offers more scope for teaching 
indiscipline—unless it is conducted 


properly. US g MC 
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HASLAM 
REBUTTED 


By Capt H. J. Witkowski 


® IN REGARDS TO Capt HASLAM’S 
article Our Shooting Positions—Un- 
realistic! in the December issue of 
the Gazette, I wholeheartedly agree 
with Capt Haslam for the need of a 
more realistic combat training course 
on rifle marksmanship. On the other 
hand, I wholeheartedly disagree 
with his method of obtaining this 
realistic training. 

First, rifle marksmanship is not, as 
stated in the article, comprised of 1) 
preparatory training and 2) range 
practice. True, this is part of it; but 
if Capt Haslam will check paragraph 
24350 MCM he will find that target 
practice is divided into 4 phases as 
follows: 

1) Individual known distance fir- 
ing at fixed targets. 2) Individual 
field course firing or individual in- 
struction in fire and movement 
against obscure and moving targets 
at varying distances, and individual 
instruction in antiaircraft firing. 3) 
Technique of fire, or the applica- 
tion and control of fire distribution 
of weapons and fire units; and 4) 
Combat practice firing, or the solu- 
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tion of a tactical problem by a tac- 
tical unit firing service ammunition 
at an enemy represented by suitable 
targets. Similar training phases are 
inherent in target practice with 
other weapons. 

Captain Haslam’s article only cov- 
ered the first phase of marksman- 
ship training. 

Second, in answer to the question 
is the offhand position ever used in 
combat? The answer is an emphatic 
YES!!! Not only is it used but in 
nearly all cases it will be assumed in 
the same manner as taught at the 
rifle range. I have used the offhand 
position in combat as has practically 
everyone else I have talked to on the 
subject. Not only that—a close 
check of all the Marine or Army 
combat films (Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo) 
will clearly show most of the shoot- 
ing being done from the offhand 
position. As for it being used in its 
present form, the answer again is 
yes. To fire the offhand position in 
any other form would not only be 
awkward but almost impossible: 
feet 1 or 2 feet apart —the most 


natural way to stand. Any other 
way would be uncomfortable, un- 
natural or would tend to throw the 
person using it off balance. Body 
erect — again it’s difficult to shoot 
the offhand position unless the body 
is in an erect position. Left hand 
under the rifle— again a perfectly 
natural position for the hand. Check 
the next time you go hunting and 
see where your left hand is when 
you prepare to shoot. In other 
words, the positions as used in the 
Marine Corps are as natural as you 
can possibly get and still hope to hit 
your target. Of course, in combat, 
advantage will be taken of any rest 
that would be available but this 
does not alter the fact that the off- 
hand position is used more frequent- 
ly without any support, and espe- 
cially in a moving situation. 

As for the sitting and kneeling 
position, they too are indispensable 
although not used as frequently as 
the offhand and prone position. 
The prone position is by far the best 
position to use and no one would 
say otherwise, but have you ever 
tried shooting from the prone posi- 
tion in 3 feet of water, tall grass, a 
wheat field, corn field, etc? It’s a 
good idea to get as close to the 
ground as possible and get all the 
support possible, but there are too 
many times when this is not feasible, 
and it is a good idea to have some 
other good positions to get into. 

Using the sling at the range is of 
course unrealistic, for about the 
only thing a sling is used for in 
combat is to carry the rifle. Would 
the scores at the rifle range drop if 
the sling were disallowed? In slow 
fire, I think the scores might in- 
crease — all members shooting in 
Marine Corps matches must fire the 
offhand position without the sling 
and most of them are convinced it’s 
better to shoot without it. In rapid 
fire of course, the scores would suf- 
fer, but even then not to the extent 
that people might imagine. 

I doubt that the,solution to the 
problem of more realistic combat 
training is doing away with or 
changing our present marksmanship 
program. It seems to be quite ade- 
quate as set forth in the Marine 
Corps Manual. What is lacking is 
the carrying out of the second, third 
and fourth phase of this training by 
the units concerned. US # MC 
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1804 —ten minutes *till Adjutant’s Call... 


@® WAY BACK IN THE OLD MARINE 
Corps, if the Sergeant Major had 
presented you with a barrel of flour 
along with instructions to go “rub it 
in your hair,” you would not have 
tried to think up a caustic reply. You 
would have done just as the senior 
NCO had ordered without question- 
ing either his motives or his sanity. 

Up until about 1818 Leather- 
necks were not considered to be in 
proper parade uniform unless they 
had applied a liberal amount of 
powder to their hair in order to 
present a strictly military appear- 
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ance. In the parlance of the QM, 
“powder” meant “flour” as the latter 
was cheap and caused a less painful 
drain on the annual Marine Corps 
budget. 

On 14 June 1800, Commandant 
Burrows wrote a letter to Second 
Lieutenant Samuel Llewellyn, com- 
manding the Marine detachment 
aboard a man-of-war. Part of the 
Commandant’s instructions went as 
follows: “In speaking of hair pow- 
der, it is only meant flour, and on all 
particular occasions, it is allowed to 
Marines. The sentry at the Captain’s 


MARINES” 


.. . in the Old Marine Corps, 
flour wasn’t issued only to 


mess sergeants ... 


Text and illustrations 


By LtCol J. H. Magruder, III 


door ought always to be particularly 
clean and powdered as he is more 
conspicuous than any other soldier. 
By permitting them to have flour or 
hair powder, it instills pride into 
them and gives them a habit of 
cleanliness.” 

Even in its infancy, the Marine 
Corps prided itself on the appear- 
ance of the troops. While some of 
the customs of the time might strike 
us as decidedly strange idiosyncrasies 
today, our forebears went to consid- 
erable lengths to conform to the 
dictates of the period. 
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First Lieutenant William S. Os- 
borne, in command of Marines on 
the USS Philadelphia, which frigate 
was later to figure so prominently in 
the war with the Barbary Pirates, 
wrote in 1800 to the Commandant 
in an effort to obtain some of the 
contemporary hair dressing. “I have 
applied to Captain Wharton for a 
Barrel of Flour for the use of the 
Detachment,” he said. “He wishes 
your order before he can furnish me 
with it. I would purchase the article 
myself if in my power but the want 
of cash will prevent me.” 

First Lieutenant John L. Lewis 
had less trouble in obtaining pow- 
der for his detachment. In the same 
vear he informed Headquarters, “I 
have persuaded the Commodore to 
give me an indent for Hair powder 
for the cruize [sic] which he has 
done.” 

Meanwhile poor Lieutenant Lle- 
wellyn seems to have become en- 
meshed in procurement problems 
which yet plague most commanding 
officers on detached duty. When he 
ran into evident difficulties in carry- 
ing out the orders of the Comman- 
dant’s letter of 14 June 1800, the 
good lieutenant received a subse- 
quent communication in which Ma- 





1812 — the Marines retained 
their queues through the “Sec- 


end War for Independence” 
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jor Burrows said, “As to the hair 
powder, you are to get it from the 
Purser, and if the Captain won't al- 
low it you must go without, but the 
law has provided for their receiving 
it.” The reference to “the law” ap- 
pears to have been all that the lieu- 
tenant needed to successfully prove 
his point with the Purser, for he has 
no more problems on the subject of 
hair powder procurement recorded 
in the official Naval Archives. 

The law itself did indeed provide 
for flour to be used in dressing Ma- 
rines’ hair. The Annual Estimates 
of the Navy allowed for “Hair Pow- 
der” under Contingent Expenses. In 
the year 1815, “contingencies” in- 
cluded these items in the annual 
budget: “tents for officers & men, 
camp kettles, ,canteens, bunks, bed 
racks & straw, hair powder, station- 
ery, barrack repairs, materials etc.” 
The total amount allowed for such 
expenses was $6,375. 

Conforming to the customs of the 
day, the following order relating to 
the dressing of queues [i.e. “pigtails” 
was issued by Commandant Whar- 
ton at Marine Headquarters. 


“Order'd that in future 20 Ib 
Flour be issued by the Quarter 
Master monthly, to each room con- 
taining 20 men, delivering it to the 
Sergeant or Corporal having charge 
of the Room, and taking his receipt 
for the same. A Barber in future 
will not be exempted from Duty to 
dress or shave the en. It is expected 
and fully required that they dress 
each other.” 

Only the imagination can conjure 
up a picture of what a good Ma- 
rine must have looked like after be- 
ing caught by a heavy spray over the 
bows of a man-of-war at sea or in a 
cloud burst on the parade ground. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
the custom of powdering hair pre- 
sented many difficulties. We do 
know that hats were required to be 
made with “a piece of black leather 
put in the rear to avoid powder,” so 
even without interference from the 
elements it was a trial at times to 
restrict the flour to the hair where it 
belonged. Furthermore, a memo of 
1805 authorizing the bearer to “de- 
liver at the Barracks one Barrel of 
sour flour for powdering” indicates 
that the aroma of a company of Ma- 
rines drawn up in tight formation 
must have been a far cry from that 





1780 — everyone, the citizens, 
soldiers, sailors and Marines 
alike, wore the popular queue 


of a similar body of today’s Leather- 
necks fresh out of the squad room. 
While some of the customs of long 
ago may strike us as peculiar today, 
they were all important strands in 
the long line of tradition which has 
led up to the present. One fact has 
always been true: no matter what 
the contemporary requirements, the 
Marine has been a devotee to spit 
and polish. Witness the following 
general order issued by Comman- 
dant Wharton in 1804 at the Marine 
Barracks, Eighth and Eye Streets, 
Washington, DC, “Ordered that 
each NCO charged with a Squad be 
held responsible for their Dress & 
good appearance & that the men 
may appear on the Parade clean & 
properly dressed & in uniform, a 
Non Comé Officer is appointed to 
each Room who half an hour before 
the Parade is to turn the men out of 
their rooms, their Hair dressed and 
powdered their clothing & accoutre- 
ments clean, their arms in good or- 
der. The Sergeant Major is then to 
inspect them; he is not to suffer a 
man to go on the Parade who is not 
fit for the inspection of the Adju- 
tant & it is expected he will report 
those NCOs who are negligent in 
this duty, or he will be held respon- 
sible by the Adjutant who is him- 
self answerable to the Commandant 
for the order & good appearance of 
the Parade, on which no Man is to 
be marched without a Queue, & the 
most minute part of his uniform is 
agreeable to the General Order.” 
US g MC 
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Although some commanders of air and service units may never lead marching columns 


By Capt J. B. Aldridge 


of infantry to battle, the problems of all COs in garrison have a common denominator 


#® SO NOW YOU ARE A COMMANDING 
officer . . . congratulations! Spread 
the word to your friends who have 
not heard of the assignment . . . tell 
your wife . . . write to your family 

then settle down to being a 
commander. 

This is the position you have been 
striving far... at last attained. You 
are now responsible for the physical, 
mental and moral welfare of a large 
group of men... your men. Their 
training, morale, discipline and yes, 
even their very outlook on the fu- 
ture is to be molded by you. From 
now on all your actions, your deci- 
sions, right and wrong and your 
judgment will be reflected to you as 
if you were living in a mirrored 
room. These reflections will be in 
the form of the men of your com- 
mand. As you plant the seed so will 
it grow. Now you are a leader among 
leaders. A leader to be followed by 
leaders. What can you do to insure 
success in your present position? 
There are a multitude of measures 
to insure success, one of which is 
discussed in this article — that of 
knowledge and understanding of 
your men. 

The prime concern of the com- 
manding officer is his men. General 
conditions of morale, discipline and 
efficiency are reflected directly in 
proportion to his relationship and 
attitude toward his men. Command- 
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ing officers who know the problems, 
the desires, and who respect the 
judgment of their men, are com- 
manding officers who have no mo- 
rale, discipline or work output prob- 
lems. This makes their job a desir- 
able one. 

Personnel, whether in squads or 
squadrons remain basically individ- 
ual human beings. Acknowledging 
this and acting accordingly will im- 
prove all commands. The lowest 
man on the totem pole is just as im- 
portant as the man on top—if he 
fails, down comes the entire pole. 
So it is with military structure. Each 
man has a certain function to per- 
form and all the individual job per- 
formances collectively indicate the 
overall efficiency and worth of the 
organization. 

Command does not authorize an 
individual to sit on a throne merely 
to dispense justice or rewards when 
merited, but rather to know the sub- 
jects, ie, the men. By _ properly 
commanding, he eliminates much of 
the administrative and judicial ac- 
tion necessitated when the command- 
er does not know or understand the 
position in which he is placed. 

Command imparts leadership, 
which based on the degree achieved, 
determines the overall efficiency of 
the command. A commander must 
perforce earn and inspire loyalty. 
First, leadership by example. Lead, 
direct, teach and understand your 


personnel and your command is es- 
tablished. Exemplary leadership, 
therefore, is the first step in assum- 
ing the responsibilities of command. 
Good leadership breeds loyalty. 

Leadership however, is not restrict- 
ed to the commander, but rather he 
is charged with the responsibility of 
seeing it manifest in all the officers 
and noncommissioned officers of his 
command. The commander is the 
example and, as such, sets the princi- 
ples to be adhered to by all. The 
morale, discipline and efficiency of 
the organization directly reflects the 
principles and leadership quality of 
the commander. He is copied by his 
troops. 

Pilots do not venture to fly air- 
craft without familiarizing them- 
selves with at least a minimum 
amount of knowledge as to its func; 
tioning and the peculiarities of the 
particular type aircraft. That is 
mandatory for safe flight. This in- 
volves one individual and one air- 
craft. An individual assuming com- 
mand of an organization is responsi- 
ble for the morale, discipline and 
efficiency of a large group of person- 
nel, therefore, like the pilot, the 
commander should familiarize him- 
self with his officers and men. The 
familiarization mentioned is not o! 
the formal personal relationship be- 
tween senior and junior, but rather 
an examination by the commander 
of the material that he has acquired 
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and the manner in which it can be 
pest utilized. By thoroughly know- 
ing his men, their backgrounds, abil- 
ities, limitations and motivations, he 
is fully apprised of the material he 
has and will positively know the 


best manner of utilization. This 
knowledge, properly used, will effect 
a high degree of efficiency in the 
command. 

Morale and efficiency rise and fall 
with the feelings and attitudes of the 
men in the organization and are re- 
flected in the state of discipline. The 
knowing commander, by understand- 
ing his personnel, controls the mo- 
rale and discipline and can maintain 
them at the highest level. 

Commanders depend on their de- 
partment and section heads for in- 
formation pertaining to the opera- 
tion and conditions of their respect- 
tive departments. However, the 
commander, in addition to informa- 
tion received in this manner, can 
through frequent informal inspec- 
tions, be constantly aware of condi- 
tions both operational and person- 
nel wise. Knowing existing condi- 
tions, the commander can quickly 
render practical decisions on any 
matter affecting his command with- 
out wholly relying on information 
from his subordinates. This does not 
mean subordinates are not queried 
nor their assistance solicited, but 
rather that the commander will 
know personally beforehand what is 
to transpire and in certain cases pre- 
vent undesirable occurrences. This 
creates an ideal situation. 

Commanders, upon assuming com- 
mand, set policies by which the en- 
tire command is to be administered. 
By his frequent informal inspections, 
including conversations with as 
many personnel as possible, the com- 
mander is assured his policies are ac- 
tually being carried out in the man- 
ner prescribed. 

Frequent informal inspections 
(tours) by the commander of his 
men at their jobs will reflect favor- 
ably on the morale, discipline and 
efficiency of the entire command. 
In this manner the commander will 
familiarize himself with the current 
problems and the general progres- 
sion of trends within his command. 
More knowledge and information 
can be obtained by a commander in 
a few moments of conversation in 
the shop, on the line, or in the field 
than he will ever acquire through 
repeated formal inspections. The 
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commander knows his men who can 
approach a private painting the 
bulkhead and ask by name, “Jones, 
how are you progressing with your 
MCI course?”, or to Sergeant Smith, 
newly joined who has not received 
his allotment check, “Has your wife's 
allotment arrived yet? If not let me 
know and we'll see what Navy Re- 
lief can do for you.” 

The commander who, during a 
formal inspection, halts in front of 
the third man in the second rank 
and says, “I see you shot expert on 
your annual requalification, Ander- 
son, excellent,” instills in his troops 
a feeling that they are considered 
people rather than numbers. The 
private addressed in this manner 
swells with pride as he tells his bud- 
dies, “Gee, I didn’t think the Old 
Man knew I fired expert again.” 

He and all his outfit will have 
that desired esprit knowing they be- 
long in an organization where their 
individual efforts are known, ap- 
preciated and contributory to the 
position of the organization as a 
whole. Personnel with this feeling 
pursue their duties with enthusiasm 
and personal pride, the results of 
which are readily seen. These men 
knowing — perhaps even somewhat 
taken aback — that their commander 
knew they existed, are surely going 
to be better Marines knowing their 
commanding officer is interested in 
their welfare. Reciprocation by 
them, will be in the manner they 
improve themselves and their work 
for the betterment of the command. 
Men wanting to belong to an organ- 
ization make that organization a 
good one. 

On these “tours,” commanders in 
furtherance of the relationship with 
their men can inform certain per- 
sonnel of pertinent information pos- 
sibly applicable only to them. I re- 
fer here to such items as applications 
for certain duty or schools where 
definite qualifications are required. 
These “tours” do not preclude using 
the usual facets of information im- 
plemented to advise the troops of 
current information, but merely to 
enhance them. 

Minor problems that concern 
leave, liberty, MOSs, Navy Relief, 
education, promotion information, 
moral welfare, enlistment bonuses, 
discharge benefits and many other 
items of important personal interest 
to your men can be immediately re- 
solved on the spot by the command- 





er who is alert to elicit from his men 


questions that they may be reluctant 
or hesitant to ask. Commanders 
should bear in mind that problems 
or questions presented may appear 
simple or of no consequence, but to 
the individual presenting them they 
may be of great importance. There- 
fore, all queries received should be 
answered with that thought in mind. 
Answering questions, solving prob- 
lems and giving proper guidance to 
your men furthers their respect and 
engenders a spirit of loyalty. Active 
interest in his personnel will insure 
the commander of a bona-fide num- 
ber one team . . . his organization. 


Marine Corps policy dictates that 
all echelons of command have a 
practical and working “Request 
Mast” procedure. This is the meth- 
od for all personnel to consult with 
their commander when other eche- 
lons of command will not suffice for 
the individual's problem. This is a 
very necessary policy. However, 
commanders “who know their men” 
through their frequent “tours” learn 
more and know more of their com- 
mand than the commander who re- 
lies solely on the Request Mast sys- 
tem to assist his men. All command- 
ers should insure that personnel of 
their command fully understand that 
“Mast” is of two types, for discipline 
and for meritorious achievement. 
Personnel may be called for Mast to 
be commended for their perform- 
ance of duty or for some specific act 
or achievement. Personnel with the 
fearful attitude that “office hours” 
and “seeing the Old Man” mean 
punishment and/or “chewing out” 
are not disciplined troops or of the 
highest morale. Commanders who 
“know” their command will quickly 
note the lessening of Mast requests, 
transfer requests and a decline in the 
administration of military justice. 

A commander concerned for the 
well-being of his men will find that 
they in turn are concerned for the 
well-being of their commander. This 
makes an organization a well-knit 
group, aiming at and attaining the 
highest in morale, discipline and 
efficiency. Formal inspections in or- 
ganizations of this type are to re- 
emphasize to the commander what a 
real organization he commands rath- 
er than for him to inspect and com- 
ment to himself, “What have I been 
stuck with?” 

What kind of an organization is 
yours going to be? US # MC 
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Until we have the funds to execute full-scale, two-sided training 
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exercises, this group of officers will continue to issue campaign 


plans and wage mythical battles with regiments and divisions 


@ j$ [HE LIEUTENANT COLONEL MADE 
a notation on the wall map, turned 
to the major sitting at the next desk 
and said, “Move that airborne divi- 
sion to Richmond, and get the dope 
out to the XIV Corps in reserve that 
we'll get a warning order out to 
them tonight. Also, have ComNav- 
For alerted for a meeting engage- 
ment with the enemy striking force 
moving North from Bermuda.” 
Turning next to the captain across 
the room he directed, “You’d better 
transfer those 2 fighter groups from 
Asheville to Petersburg, and have 
SAC drop a special weapon on that 
base at Wilmington some _ time 
tomorrow. I'll take care of having 
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By LtCol W. N. Wilkes Jr. 


those 2 Marine divisions get ready 
to mount out.” 

Advanced Base Problem? No— 
No students present. 

Movie skit? No, these are real-life 
Marine officers. 

What gives? Well, Gentlemen, 
this is well what could be going on 
in the operations room of an Um- 
pire Joint Intelligence Center, (JIC) 
a unique organization without 
parallel in naval or military struc- 
tures. Without these JICs and their 
SiTREPS (Situation Reports) the in- 
telligence planning for the major 
amphibious exercises held annually 
on both east and west coasts would 
be, to some extent, lacking in 





realism. The play of the problem, 
particularly during the planning 
phase, depends to a considerable de- 
gree on the vivid imaginations and 
the professional “know-how” that 
these relatively junior officers dis- 
play in acting or depicting actions 
of the mystical exercise enemy, and 
in some cases, the friendly, but still 
imaginary, Theater Commander. 
Normally, for each major am- 
phibious exercise a Chief Umpire is 
designated, and he directs the activi- 
ties of a Naval Umpire Group and a 
Troop Umpire Control Group. A 
JIC is then activated under the 
Chief Umpire for the purpose of 
promulgating a strategic situation, 
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and for disseminating information 
concerning imaginary forces in order 
to exercise the major commands and 
their subordinates. The Chief Um- 
pire may act as the Exercise Theater 
Commander or he may delegate this 
authority to the Director, JIC. Care 
must be taken in setting up this 
initial strategic situation for the 
flow of subsequent information on 
the enemy forces must be in con- 
sonance with the over-all exercise 
situation and the training objectives. 
Likewise, the Theater Commander 
will receive certain constructive 
exercise requests from major com- 
mands for which the JIC must pro- 
vide acceptable information. 


The concept of JIC operations 
logically falls into 4 phases. During 
Phases I and II the JIC must origi- 
nate and disseminate preplanned 
SitrEPs which contain the minimum 
information concerning enemy forces 
and the area of operations required 
for the conduct of the exercise. Dur- 
ing all phases the JIC will issue re- 
ports as required to provide infor- 
mation or intelligence generated as 
a result of actions of, requests from, 
or reconnaissance conducted by ap- 
propriate commanders. 


Phase I may begin about D minus 
120 days and continues until the am- 
phibious task force actually goes to 
sea. During this period the JIC 
should operate at the headquarters 
of the Chief Umpire, and will dis- 
seminate information relating to 
constructive enemy forces and the 
area of operations to enable major 
commands to initiate and carry out 
operational planning. It must gener- 
ate and promulgate sufficient prob- 
lem background situation to permit 
operating commands to formulate 
the scheme of maneuver, the plan of 
assault and the basic operation 
orders. As the problem progresses, 
suficient operational intelligence 
should be released to provide basis 
for air support, gunfire support and 
special weapons planning. The in- 
formation thus released should be 
that which might normally be re- 
ceived from a superior headquarters. 

Phase II covers the period from 
the time the amphibious task force 
goes to sea until its arrival in the 
objective area. JIC will disseminate 
necessary SITREPS to provide continu- 
ing information on enemy forces 
with particular emphasis on that in- 
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formation obtained from Advance 
Force Operations, including friendly 
constructive attacks on enemy forces 
and installations. Releases on naval 
information and naval intelligence 
must be closely tied in with actions 
of the Chief Naval Umpire Group 
during this period. 

Phase III is that period from ar- 
rival of the amphibious task force in 
the objective area until control of 
the operation passes ashore to the 
Commander Amphibious Troops. 
This is the critical phase for the JIC. 
The representatives embarked with 
the Naval Umpire Group must con- 
tinually co-ordinate their reports 
with the representatives operating 
with the Troop Umpire Control 
Group. During this period the con- 
structive special weapons play as- 
sumes considerable importance for 
the JIC is not only acting as the 
enemy in making special weapons 
available for use on friendly forces 
by umpires, but must continually as- 
sess the Constructive attacks by con- 
structive or actual friendly forces on 
constructive enemy forces or instal- 
lations. Also, during this phase JIC 
should limit the amount of detailed 
information which Amphibious 
Troops will receive on the disposi- 
tions, operations and capabilities of 
the actual exercise enemy within the 
Force Beachhead. Thus, Amphibi- 
ous Troops will be required, after 
commencement of operations, to 
make maximum efforts to gain 
needed intelligence through their 
own collection activities. However, 
such intelligence material will be in- 
jected to give Amphibious Troops 
the necessary additional information 
which it would be impossible for 
them to gain from contact with the 
enemy. 

Phase IV commences when troop 
control is passed ashore and the 
naval plan of the problem will end. 
This phase continues until the 
termination of the exercise. During 
this phase, JIC will continue dis- 
semination of necessary information 
and control the intelligence play of 
the problem. It will continue to 
assess damage of friendly attacks on 
constructive enemy forces and instal- 
lations, keeping always in mind that 
the friendly forces must win the war. 

For each amphibious exercise of 
division scale or larger, usually one 
reinforced infantry battalion is 


designated as the Actual Exercise 
Enemy. During the shore phase of 
the exercise this battalion must be 
highly mobile. Frequently, in carry- 
ing out its role under the control of 
the Troop Umpire Control Director, 
it must assume the identity of the 
exercise enemy regiment or division 
which JIC has indicated to the 
friendly forces may be or is present 
in the immediate objective area. 
This designation frequently changes 
overnight, and the battalion must 
always be ready to pass the word 
down the line to the troops that 
they are now members of the 86th 
Fusilier Division, and not the 42nd 
Airborne Brigade they were the 
night before. Pre-briefed personnel 
of this battalion may be permitted 
to be captured by friendly forces. 
The stories they tell their captors 
must be consistent with the construc- 
tive information previously collated 
by the friendly intelligence sections. 
It now becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that many problems will face 
those officers directed to establish 
and operate an Umpire Joint Intel- 
ligence Center. Command relation- 
ships must be resolved and distribu- 
tion lists established. The officers 
must be able to function as air, 
troop and naval officers. Task 
designations must be assigned. No 
training manuals exist that give the 
slightest clue to the operations of 
such an organization. No T/O 
exists. Release and receipt of mes- 
sage traffic, coded and in the clear, 
presents its ever-present problem. 
To lend the proper background set- 
ting for the exercise, both strategical- 
ly and tactically, the JIC must often- 
times originate and issue a construc- 
tive friendly Theater Campaign 
Plan. This plan must be consistent 
with the exercise objectives, and at 
the same time, sufficiently restrictive 
to prevent the tendency of intel- 
ligence play from transcending op- 
erational planning and execution. 
In these days of austerity of train- 
ing funds and manning levels, the 
JIC as a training vehicle is here to 
stay. Until such time that the armed 
forces can plan and execute full 
scale, 2-sided training exercises, we 
will continue to find junior officers 
issuing campaign plans, moving 
corps and divisions, and waging 
mythical battles with their fleets and 
armies. US # MC 
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@® ONE OF THE CARDINAL RULES OF 
leadership is, “You may delegate 
authority, but you cannot delegate 
responsibility.” It is upon this basic 
tenet that Marine Corps leadership, 
history and tradition are founded. 

War today is complex, so complex 
in fact that no one man can keep 
fully abreast of its many facets and 
ramifications. The average com- 
mander cannot be an expert on sup- 
ply, intelligence, radar, air support 
and bacteriological warfare, although 
any commander worth his salt should 
be acquainted with all of these fields 
and many more. In order to make 
each commander in effect an expert 
in every field without schooling him 
to death, the staff structure of Ma- 
rine Corps organization was devel- 
oped. By calling upon various mem- 
bers of his staff who are experts in 
their respective fields by virtue of 
schooling or experience, the com- 
mander has a ready, portable refer- 
ence at his fingertips, a reference 
that is sufficiently flexible to assess 
and advise upon every situation con- 
cerning his specialty. Note the use 
of the word “advise.” For the spe- 
cialist, the staff officer, never makes 
the decision, nor can the responsibil- 
ity for that decision rest with him. 

Regardless of the specific field un- 
der consideration, whether it be 
counterintelligence, leaflet drops, or 
the advisability of issuing surplus 
Marine Corps buttons to a van- 
quished civilian population—regard- 
less of whether the advising officer is 
a veteran of 30 years specialty in 
that subject and the commander has 
never before heard of it, the deci- 
sion is the commander’s and the re- 
sponsibility is his alone. Rightly so, 
he may delegate to someone else the 
authority to carry out his decision, 
but he can never delegate the re- 
sponsibility for that decision. 

In the foregoing attempt at justi- 
fication of a basic leadership prin- 
ciple, you will note that the discus- 
sion was kept at staff level, a high 
ethereal plane for the average young 
officer or staff noncommissioned offi- 
cer. And that is precisely the point 
of this article: that the delegation of 
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LET’S DELEGATE 


By Capt F. A. Green 


authority—but not responsibility— 
should be kept on a high ethereal, 
staff level plane. For authority and 
prestige and discipline within the 
Marine Corps today are being under- 
mined by the failure of many in 
command positions to delegate 
the authority to do a job. 

Engage in any conversation about 
the “Old Corps” and immediately 
one thing comes to light: in the 
“Old Corps,” everyone had more 
authority, from the officer right 
down to the senior Pfc. A quick 
comparison to the Marine Corps of 
today shows that seldom does any- 
one, regardless of rank, have suffi- 
cient authority to perform tasks 
commensurate with the responsibil- 
ities of his rank. The situation can 
be compared to the spiraling infla- 
tion of economics study. In a hypo- 
thetical situation, a Pfc is told to 
take out a working detail of 5 men 
and accomplish a task. However, 
instead of merely being told what to 
do, he is told how to do it in such 
detail that his own initiative is 
sapped. If he encounters something 
unforeseen, he won’t act; he will in- 
stead return and request further 
orders. Why? Not because he can’t 
face down a situation and arrive at 
a decision by himself, but because 
he is afraid that you, having shown 
such interest in the mission that you 
have outlined each step in detail, 
may not like his decision. And after 
all, his proficiency marks come from 
you. Amazed by this lack of initia- 
tive, the next time a working party 
of 5 men goes out on a similar mis- 
sion, you send a corporal in charge. 
The situation won’t improve with 
rank until finally you don’t even 
trust your Staff NCOs, and small 
working details are leaving com- 
manded by junior officers. This 
brings forth the comment that 
“junior officers aren’t what they 
were in the ‘Old Corps’.” 

And what of that Pfc, Corporal 
and on up who were relieved for 
failing to exercise initiative proper- 
ly? Next time they will be a little 
more afraid and, hence, exercise even 
less initiative and gain even less ex- 





perience and self confidence, until! 
at last they are just what we at first 
imagined them to be. It takes ex- 
perience to gain self confidence. 

Today the Marine Corps faces a 
radically new concept of warfare. In 
order to survive the effects of nuclear 
weapons, we must disperse. Dis- 
persion requires more exercise of 
initiative on the part of small unit 
commanders and on the part of 
every man down to the rear rank 
rifle carrier. The Marine Corps is 
great today because, in the past, 
every Marine regardles of rank 
could be counted upon to think and 
act in any situation. With the ad- 
vent of the nuclear weapons, the 
Marine Corps needs today more 
than ever before, to know that it can 
count on each Marine to be able to 
act alone or as a working part of an 
isolated smaJl unit. 

And so it is up to us who wear the 
insignia of rank in the Marine Corps 
—the NCOs, staff NCOs and junior 
officers—to again inspire our sub- 
ordinates as in the days of the “Old 
Corps.” Young leaders must gain 
experience, yet they cannot gain this 
experience if we do not let them 
lead. It is not enough to merely 
assign them tasks. We must assign 
them tasks worthy of their intel- 
ligence and initiative, and we must 
allow them to decide how to ac 
complish those tasks. We must still 
be available for advice and we must 
still supervise, but let us not super- 
vise to the detriment of initiative. 

If the Marine Corps is to perform 
effectively as a series of small units 
in helicopters, submarines and sea- 
planes, able to disperse and survive 
or assemble and conquer, it is time 
for an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
our training methods now, while we 
have time to train. Is each man 
asked to reach beyond his imagined 
capabilities? For only by reaching be- 
yond can each man gain experience 
and improve rather than stagnate. 
Do we each assign tasks rather than 
pre-outlined step-by-step solutions? 
Do we each delegate and back up 
the authority necessary to accomplish 
an assigned task? In short, without 
relieving ourselves of our primary re- 
sponsibilities, do we each delegate 
to subordinates the responsibility for 
completing a task, making them re- 
sponsible to us for proper com- 
pletion as we are responsible to 
higher authority? US g@ MC 
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# 4 new warrant officer board will 
convene at HQMC sometime in April 
to select 85 enlisted Staff NCOs for pro- 
motion to W-1 rank. No details on 
qualifications or application procedure 
are yet available, but it is anticipated 
that applicants will be required to pass 
a professional examination. 
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# The USS X-1, the Navy’s first midg- 
et submarine (above) is unique in that 
it is the first Naval vessel of any kind 
to be designed and built by a US air- 
craft manufacturer —the Fairchild En- 
gine and Aircraft Corp. 


# The helicopter lift of radio relay 
equipment is the Marine solution to 
the communication problems posed by 
atomic warfare and the resultant dis- 
persion of units to avoid annihilation 
by atomic blast. In a test of the new 
theory, the 3-man radio relay team from 
FMFLant Training Group 1-56 (left) 
was helio-lifted together with its 750 
lbs of new-type portable radio relay 
equipment. Within 30 minutes after 
landing, the team had its equipment op- 
erating and were in contact with a 
similar unit at the helicopter’s takeoff 
point. The powerful radios can trans- 
mit and receive at distances up to 25 
miles: By comparison, it would require 
approximately 4 days to actually lay 4 
25 mile wire lines by vehicle. 

‘or another approach to a similar 
problem, see the article on retransmis- 
sion, page 12 this issue. 
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@ The new Mark (III) CO-2 lifeboat, 
(above) offers protection against sun and 
weather and holds 15 men. 


@ Professional interest by Marine of- 
ficers resulted in the publishing of a 
special Marine Corps Association edi- 
tion of Rommel’s Infantry Attacks. Re- 
peated requests from GAZETTE readers 
and members of the Association for 
copies of this military classic on small- 
unit operations set the bookshop man- 
ager on a search for a source of supply. 
The book had been out of print for a 
number of years and only a few copies 
were available from rare book sources 
at $25 per copy. The search finally led 
to the former publisher, the Combat 
Forces Press. Through the co-operation 
of the Combat Forces Press and the 
Custodian of Alien Property a new pub- 
lication was sponsored by the Marine 
Corps Association. This limited edition 
is now being offered to Association mem- 
bers only. A review can be found on 
page 60. 





® The Army has ordered 12 Aerocycles 
and will conduct experimental tactical 
tests with the individual helicopter-type 


lifting device. Powered by a 2-cycle 
Mercury outboard motor with a 44 hp 
rating, the device is capable of landing 
on either land or sea. Initial tests proved 
that operators without previous flying 
experience could become proficient op- 
erators after only 20 minutes of instruc- 
tion. The Aerocycle was designed pri- 
marily to give the individual soldier 
air mobility. 


# A series of 4 Atlantic Fleet amphibi- 
ous training, air and naval gunfire exer- 
cises incorporating both Navy and Ma- 
rine units is now under way in the 
Caribbean. Titled “Lantraex 1-56 and 
2-56” and “Lantangex 1-56 and 2-56” 
all exercises will be held in the Roose- 
velt Roads-Vieques area. The “Traex” 
exercises will have Marine groups of 
RCT and MAG size operating in con- 
junction with supporting Naval ships. 









® ALL IN ALL, KorEA PLAYED HELL 
with the most exclusive club in the 
world. I’m not talking about the 
US Senate, cousin, I’m referring to 
that discussion and debating society 
(among other things) known as the 
“Ale and Quail Club.” 

For one thing, old “Boat Space” 
McGee stopped one at the Reservoir, 
but not until he had taken 5 goonies 
with him. Another tragedy occurred 
when Johnny Johnson met a Navy 
Nurse on R & R, and married her 
on his way back through Japan. But 
what really shook us was when a 
real field soldier like Dusty Rhodes 
got assigned staff duty! That made 
us sit up and take notice of what 
a hazardous world we live in today. 

By “us” I mean Tex O'Reilly and 
myself. Since it wasn’t long before 
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Base Plate McGurk .. . 
Get the Show on the Road 


is resurrected out of the dust of the past to 


we got sick of Icoking at each other 
and hearing the same lies over and 
over, we decided to put on a little 
recruiting program. By and by we 
lined up some other characters who 
had the necessary qualifications 
(which, of course, are classified, and 
none of your business anyway) and 
started our regular meetings. 

One night Tex was regaling these 
gents as follows: 

“You people,” he says, “might 
think you know more than some- 
what. It’s a damn sure cinch you 
know more than Base Plate, but 
that’s nothing a chimpanzee would 
be proud of. Now, in a few minutes 
you're going to meet, as my specially 
invited guest, a man of rare intel- 
ligence who, incidentally, happens 
to be a distinguished alumnus of 
this unholy association. Hark! There 
he is now!” 

Well, when Tex starts saying, 
“Hark!” and “Tallyho!” and those 
kind of things, he’s getting more 
than his share of the beer, and 
there’s nothing that makes me mad- 
der than for someone else to get 
more than his share of the refresh- 
ments. So, while Tex was introduc- 
ing Dusty around, I relocated the 
source of supply next to my chair 
and opened a new issue for all hands. 

“Dusty,” Mike McGinty said when 
we were all organized and equipped, 
“this is the first time I’ve ever sat 
down social like with a real honest- 
to-Pete, heavens-to-Betsy, rootin’- 
tootin’ flat-butt from Headquarters. 
What message do you bring us from 
the Great White Father?” 


Horn in the pages of the Gazette, an old veteran 


make a plea for a firmer hand on the lower rein 


















A relieved smile lit up Dusty’s 
face as he looked at Tex and me. 
“I can plainly see,” he remarked, 
“you lowered the requirements and 
probably raised the initiation fee, 
which is what I’d expect of you 
characters. As long as I get my cut, 
let’s have at it. 

“Now, Mike, a message from the 
‘Head House’ would be so far be- 
yond your mental grasp, I'd hate to 
embarrass you before those as- 
sembled. Instead, I propose we dis- 
cuss tonight the new concept. Be- 
lieve you me, it’s the greatest thing 
since the wheel!” 

“Say, I heard something about 
that!” Tex perked up. “What’s the 
hot scoop anyway? I guess the 
atomic era, as they call it, is going to 
require a new Marine Corps.—Is 
that right?” 

“Yes and no,” Dusty replied. “It’s 
going to require everything that has 
made us great in the past, only more 
so. Like you said, Tex, the atomic 
era had a lot to do with it, but for 
more reasons than the advent of a 
powerful new weapon.” 

“You're talking over the heads 
of these recruits,” Tex growled, 
covering his own perplexity. “Be 
more specific, boy!” 

“Well, we’ve got to be able to ‘go- 
for-broke’ whether or not the Big 
Boom is involved,” Tex grinned. 
“We've got to be able to win the 
fight with the gloves on or bare- 
knuckled, depending on what rules 
pertain when the bell rings. So, I 
say that the so-called atomic era, by 
providing a powerful new weapon, 
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rovided the necessary stimulus to 
cause a faster forward progression in 
our military thinking. Also, it made 
it easier for us to become dissatisfied 
with old ideas of tactics and tech- 
niques. Actually, whether or not we 
use atomic munitions, other new 
weapons and equipment have put 
us on the threshold of a new ap- 
proach. For instance, look at the 
helicopter - - - -” 

“You look!” muttered ‘Sad Sam’ 
Patterson. “I hate those damn heli- 
copters. Makes me nervous the way 
the flyboys swoosh those contraptions 
around. They don’t even look like 
a flying machine—I’ll stick to walk- 
ing, crawling and swimming. Until 
I can make like a blue-jay, I want 
no part of them!” 

“That’s probably the way your 
grandpappy felt when they took 
away his horse and stuck him in a 
staff car—or your pappy, when they 
took away his whale boat and stuck 
him in a LVT. Anyway,” Tex 
laughed, “time marches on in spite 
of the Pattersons—get on with your 
spiel, Dusty.” 

“OK — back to the ’copters then. 
They increase our maneuverability 
and therefore our speed of action 
and reaction. This means many 
things. For instance, they permit 
greater dispersion because of our 
increased ability to concentrate or 
reinforce. Now, there is an example 
of how a piece of new equipment 
permits a new approach.” 

“Well, that’s all for the broad- 
arrow boys,” Mike said as he started 
opening another round. “Those 
regimental and division staff ‘poges’ 
will go crazy with their red pencils 
—it won’t affect us working level, 
unappreciated, bum-boys.” 

“Probably won’t insofar as you 
‘Gourd Head’ types are concerned, 
but for the reasonably intelligent 
and imaginative among us, the pros- 
pects are positively tantalizing,” 
Dusty said. “Takusan tantalizing, 
to say the least. Here, let me show 
you. 

“In the first place, you've got to 
realize that the new concept or new 
approach, or whatever you want to 
call it, is here—and it’s here to stay. 
Some of the boys who won their 
spurs in France hated to admit 
trench warfare was gone because 
they were afraid of the unfamiliar 
and didn’t have the self-confidence 
to grow with the changing times. 
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Fortunately, some of their shipmates 
had the courage and imagination re- 
quired, and they raised our stock to 
a new high during WWII. True, 
there’s not many of them left, but 
they have been replaced by men 
who profited from their example 
and who have the guts to recognize 
that experience becomes a liability 
rather than an asset when it blinds 
a man to what’s going on around 
him.” 

Dusty reached for his beer—a 
faint smile on his lips. 

“It doesn’t take a genius to figure 
out the pattern,” he observed. “Al- 
though there are a lot of angles to 
be worked out on the higher levels, 
it’s only a matter of time. In be- 
tween the meantime, there are a lot 
of things we could be doing on our 
level, and time’s awasting!” 

He drank and grinned at Tex as 
he added, “You used to have a fair 
share of imagination, Rabbit-ears — 
what say you in the premise?” 

Tex appeared to be in deep 
thought, but Dusty’s question 
brought him back to the party. 

“Leadership!” he blurted. “That’s 
what it’s going to take. Number-one 
leadership at all levels and at all 
times! Man! Just think — if we can 
Swing it, we’ve got this deal licked!” 

He leaned forward enthusiasti- 
cally, talking rapidly. “Now look, 
let’s face it. In the past, in fact, right 











now — we've had a lot of real lead- 
ers scattered throughout our NCO 
and officer ranks, but we've also had 
some ranking from bum to mediocre. 
We've been able to afford this be- 
cause the majority could carry the 
minority, but that won’t work any 
more. No, Sir! Have-a-no there, 
brother! 

“This dispersed, highly mobile, 
hard-hitting concept we're talking 
about is going to require first class 
ability in every leader whether he’s 
a corporal or a general. 

“As you know, Dusty, I’ve always 
maintained that you can take the 
average Marine and make a number- 
one leader out of him. True, some 
have greater future potential, or 
you might say greater capacity than 
others and, therefore, progress on 
up through the higher ranks. How- 
ever, given the proper attention and 
guidance, there are thousands upon 
thousands of Marines who can be 
developed into the type leaders we 
require today.” 

“You're talking training now!” 
Sad Sam said, “and I sure agree with 
your point. But we’d better get one 
thing straightened out, or we'll just 
keep on flopping around wondering 
why a corporal can’t train a fire 
team, or a sergeant a squad.” 

Sad Sam paused to light a cigar 
and nodded when he saw he had our 


attention. 











“*Why?’ you ask. Well I'll damn 
well tell you why. That corporal 
doesn’t have a chance to learn every- 
thing a fire team is expected to 
know. He doesn’t have time to re- 
view and know cold everything a 
first class rifleman or BAR man is 
supposed to know. So how in the 
hell can he train them?” 

“Why doesn’t he have time to 
learn his business?” Mike asked 
mildly. 

“For 2 related reasons. First, his 
officers and the NCOs senior to him 
don’t require him to know his stuff 
as a corporal; and, secondly, the rea- 
son they don’t is because they're fill- 
ing him full of a-bunch of baloney 
trying to train him to be a tech or a 
staff. In other words, before a man 
is even qualified as a corporal, we 
start training him for a higher job 
instead of training him to know his 
assigned duties thoroughly. Same 
thing happens with sergeants. In- 
stead of training him to run a first- 
class squad, we give him a little bit 
of everything and not enough of 
anything —all the time kidding 
ourselves into believing we're quali- 
fying him for promotion. 

“Aw-r-r-r!” he growled. “It makes 
me sick. It works all the way up 
and down the line. You'd think we 
were trying to develop a bunch of 
‘Quiz Kids’ rather than competent 
professional fighting men, each with 
a job to do, each with a specific part 
to play in the overall picture.—Aw, 
hell! You all get the point! It’s just 
like trying to develop a team of 
‘triple threat’ men and as a result no 
one knows how to really run, or 
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pass, or kick. They all know a little 
about each, but not enough about 
any one thing to be worth a damn!” 

“Wow,” Tex grinned. “I'll bet old 
‘Sad Sam’ hasn't talked so much, or 
so fast, since the time the General 
caught him courting his 16-year-old 
daughter.” 

“She was 19, her old man was a 
colonel — not a general, and he was 
sore because I tapped his private 
jug!” muttered Sam as he reached 
for a cool one. “Damn!” he added 
thoughtfully, “if I was a colonel, I'd 
admire a man with enough determi- 
nation to by-pass the blended stuff 
and enough imagination to look be- 
hind Lee’s Lieutenants for the real 
grog.” 

“Insatiable thirst is a better de- 
scription,” Mike smirked, and yelped 
























as Sam flicked his cigar ashes down 
his neck. 

Dusty hadn't been paying any at- 
tention to the grabby going on, and 
it was easy to see he hadn't changed. 
When old Dusty got talking shop, 
he didn’t go in for any fol-de-rol. 
He tolerated it, but not for long. 
When he was in a playing mood, 
you could count on a ball — but 
when he was in what he called a 
“discussion mood” — Katy-bar-the- 
door! 

“Knock it off, you squirrels!” he 
hollered, and then quietly and 
politely—“Now, gentlemen, let’s re- 
view the bidding. Sad Sam just 
made a helluva fine observation — 
that I must admit hadn’t occurred 
to me. We all hold one general 
thought in common, however, and 
that is that the new concept is going 
to require highly trained, real pro- 
fessionals — men who know their 
assigned duties so thoroughly that 
they will have the knowledge — and 
the self-confidence that knowledge 
inspires — to hold up their part in 
the complicated game they will be 
playing. Both those who lead and 
those who are led, are going to have 
demands made on them that we 
have seldom experienced in the past 
on such a large scale. 

“For instance,” Dusty’s eyes 
sparkled as he warmed up to his 
line of thought, “consider the mat- 
ter of courage. I’m not referring so 
much to physical courage, as the 
need for that in our people has 
been, and will continue to be, a con- 
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stant requirement. What I’m talk- 
ing about is moral courage. 

“It seems to me that the tactics 
and techniques that will become 
identified with the new concept will 
require great moral courage in lead- 
es of all ranks. In a widely dis- 
persed, fast moving situation, think 
of the decisions that will have to be 
made by the leaders of smaller units! 
In most cases, time will not permit 
the decision to be passed on up the 
chain of command for eventual reso- 
lution. Whether or not we like to 
admit it, when the lives of our troops 
are involved, it is much nicer if 
some one senicr to us makes the ulti- 
mate decision. But, as I said, we can 
no longer expect to have enough 
time when faced with a tough tacti- 
cal decision to engage in this moral 
buck-passing. Self-confidence, de<er- 
mination and the willingness to ac- 
cept and assume responsibility will 
bea must. In fact, no leader can be 
allowed on the team who does not 
definitely possess these characteris- 
tics.” 


” 


“I sure agree,” Tex chimed in, 
‘but therein lies another big prob- 
lem that we all could be working on 
right now. I’m talking about ways 
and means that we can use to de- 
velop these characteristics in our 
NCOs and officers. Tied in with 
this training problem is the neces- 
sity to develop methods that we can 
use to definitely determine, before 
going into combat, whether or not 
our leaders actually possess the nec- 
essary moral courage to handle their 
assigned jobs. The glib tongue ‘all- 
smoke-and-no-fire’ boys will have to 
be weeded out and given the deep- 
six, as soon as possible, if we're to 
come out on top.” 


“Well, I certainly don’t disagree, 
although it’s pretty damn intangible. 
Not that I mean to imply that its 
importance is lessened, or that it 
can't be worked out.” Sad Sam 
stretched his long gangling frame 
and scratched his crew cut. “How- 
ever, there are a couple of more 
leadership characteristics that are 
also going to be highlighted by this 
new concept, and I’m speaking of 
imagination and initiative. Take 
imagination. My friends, a man’s 
going to have to have more imagina- 
tion than a blind man in a burlecue. 
He will have to be imaginative in 
the training of his unit, in the ap- 
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plication of tactics, in his use of 
deception, dummy positions, camou- 
flage and in just about everything 
he does.” 

“Yea — and in the selection of his 
subordinate leaders,” Mike offered. 

“Right!” Sam continued, “and the 
same applies to initiative. He is go- 
ing to have to be given the confi- 
dence of his seniors, and required to 
use his initiative. The use of his 
initiative will have to be encouraged 
and required on a daily basis both 
in training and in combat. Here 
again, time will be the over-riding 
factor, and there just won't be 
enough time for junior to sit on his 
duff and do nothing because papa 
hasn’t told him specifically what to 
do. Personally, I'll welcome this, as 
I’ve always felt there are too many 
‘Nervous Nellies’ in the field grades 
that won’t let the company grades 
use their God-given intelligence, 
their training, or their experience. 
You know the type — send a squad, 
but have a lieutenant there in 
charge — send a platoon, but have a 
captain there just in case — that ap- 
proach is the kiss of death to a 
man’s initiative!” 

“Amen!” several voices murmured 
fervently. 

“Well, Base Plate,” Dusty cocked 





an eye at me, “judging from that 
pile of cans by your chair, you should 
by now have an observation or two 
to offer.” 

Actually I had been enjoying the 
chatter, but decided to dispel some 
of the mutual admiration that had 
been going on, so I leered and com- 
mented as follows — “Yea! the beer 
is green, and I would have had more 
fun with my babysan, even if she 
did want to see a ballet. You char- 
acters talk up a storm, but what's 
to come of it? Come on, tell me just 
what in the hell are you going to do 
about it?” 

Well, Mike and Sam snorted in- 
dignantly, but old Tex and Dusty 
just grinned and lifted thumbs to 
noses. 

“T'll tell you what we can do 
about it,” Tex said. “We can start 
the ball rolling by hacking away at 
the answers to these points we've 
been discussing. I, for one, intend 
to be among the first to holler 
‘Timber!’ insofar as my company is 
concerned. 

“Furthermore,” and Tex rolled 
his eyeballs at Dusty — “maybe if us 
working-level boys kick up a storm, 
some staff poges I know will stop 
backing and filling and get the show 
on the road.” US # MC 











Don't expect-INSP ECT! 


They'll never know how good or bad they are unless their faults 


or talents are pointed out at formal and consistent inspections 


@ IN THE LAST FEW MONTHS THERE 
has been a marked increase in space 
devoted by the Gazetre to the sub- 
ject of the Marine and his uniform. 
I, like so many others, am very happy 
that there is a trend to improve the 
shape of things in the future over 
the present laxity. However, it has 
been the aspect of approach that has 
left me doubtful of the effect of the 
campaign. 

True enough, there is a need for 
the personal application of work to 
reach everyone. But the bigger thing 
is reaching those who don’t care to 
give that personal touch very freely. 
In fact, I doubt that a great many 
of the people who we want to 
“square away” have yet, or will ever 
read Pride of Uniform and The Im- 
portance of Being Inspected. On the 
other hand, those who have been 
interested in the magazine and have 
read the articles on the whole prob- 
ably aren’t the ones we need to shape 
up. Lieutenant Golonel Stoll hit the 
matter briefly in his check-off list 
and the matter of a regular inspec- 
tion, but there are a few other things 
we might add. 

First off, I wonder how long it has 
been since we might say that every 
man in the Corps has been inspect- 
ed? This includes those at the very 
top right on down to rock bottom. 
At the Boot level we have the an- 
swer, but at the other extreme there 
are probably officers, and enlisted 
men who haven’t had to fall out for 
an inspection for a year or more. 
All of us, I am sure will agree that 
such a period is much too long. 
First, we should establish a regular 
inspection, if possible, at every level 
and command. This would mean 
that the Senior Course at Quantico 
and the 7 Marines at Athens, Greece 
would all be subject to inspections. 
Constant complaints about the fact 
that “so and so” never has inspec- 
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tions would fall apart. The net re- 
sult would be that senior officers as 
well as junior privates would all 
take some additional time with their 
shoes. 

Such an inspection, however, isn’t 
to be considered the complete an- 
swer to the problem. We have an 
additional problem. Who is inspect- 
ing? 

I have known of places where the 
CO made a weekly inspection just 
as regular as clockwork but the same 
things were wrong week after week. 
Why? It is fairly simple, everyone 
got to know what the “Old Man” 
liked and what he didn’t—and more 
important, what he looked for and 
what he didn’t. Those were the 
things they watched. 

One person may watch for hair- 
cuts, another for shoes, another for 
ribbons and so on. Eventually, if 
you stand enough inspections it is 
easy to be sure that you make sure 
of the particular items. The solu- 
tion, therefore, seems to be to shake- 
up the inspection party so we get a 
look from a different angle each 
time. At least let’s not get the habit 
of curing only one bad habit. 

In addition to the above is the old 
problem of “familiarity” and the re- 
sults of it. Let us take a small com- 
mand such as some barracks with 
about 200 men. Each week there is 
an inspection and they rotate the 
officers who inspect. Once a year the 
IG comes through and points out 
discrepancies. As far as it goes this 
is all well and good, but except for 
the IG, the outfit has been looking 
at itself. We all like to feel that we 
are honest with ourselves, but at the 
same time we like to feel that we 
have a good outfit. An outsider sees 
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things we either don’t see or have al- 
lowed ourselves to forget. Thus we 
could stand a type of exchange pro- 
gram with other units in the vicin- 
ity whereby they would come to in- 
spect us and we do the same for 
them. Such exchanges would allow 
free opportunities for us to learn 
from the other guy and he from us. 
Good ideas which have been brought 
to life somewhere won’t be hidden, 
but circulated by word of mouth 
and perhaps future adoption. Such 
inspections could be made the busi- 
ness of the smaller commands on a 
friendly basis and larger commands 
could assist if requested. 

Competition has long been a hall- 
mark of the Corps and we should be 
able to get any size command worked 
up to make an impression on visit- 
ing inspection groups. 

There are also the small units be- 
low barrack level who don’t have 
the chance to see what the IG thinks 
of them. Ship’s detachments get 
mail and supplies from the Marine 
Corps, but often feel they are in an- 
other universe. Normally they have 
many more regular inspections, as 
such, than the other units but still 
they don’t have Marine inspections 
which makes the difference. During 
the past 6 months alone, my unit has 
been inspected by the US SecNav, 
Asst SecNav, Spanish SecNav and 
Marine Corps Inspector General, 3 
Vice Admirals, 10 Rear Admirals, 6 
Lieutenant Generals, 2 Major Gen- 
erals, 4 Brigadier Generals and sev- 
eral dignitaries such as Ambassadors 
and Members of Congress, yet not 
one Marine officer other than my- 
self has done so. Several times there 
have been Marines in the groups 
that came aboard and they were nice 
enough to tell us they thought the 
outfit was good—but that’s different. 

The real problem is that people 
tell you, “. . . the finest outfit I have 
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yen,” and they probably mean it, 
put what have you as a basis of say- 
ing that is the best Marine outfit of 
its type—not a darn thing. Unlike a 
division or a large base where you 
can look around and see the differ- 
ence, there’s no measure of compari- 
son. There are Marines all over the 
world and given encouragement by 
HQMC, I am sure we could all profit 
by trading ideas and comments with 
one another. 

Another problem which has been 
mentioned in some of the articles 
and letters is the liberty uniform. 
Despite the loud screams of MPs at 
all large posts, I would like to sug- 
gest that periodically everyone leav- 
ing the base would be checked to 
insure that they were in proper uni- 
form. ‘This of course would require 
the presence of some rather senior 
persons so that rank will not be of- 
fended but, if it was done only occa- 
sionally it would not work a hard- 
ship on anyone. Often the gates at 
large posts such as Quantico, Pendle- 
ton and Camp Lejeune hold “shake- 
downs,” so inspections of this nature 
would not be out of line. In any 
event the ends should more than 
justify the means. 

By this time I can hear some of 
the grumbling that some of my ideas 
may cause. One in particular I 
would like to mention is on the sub- 
ject of a letter in the August issue 
of the GazeTre. Part of it stated 
“we (Staff NCOs) are told to fall out 
and stand in ranks to have our rifles 
inspected along with the PFCs and 
privates, to lay out clothing and 


equipment with these same PFCs 
and privates. Is this prestige?” 

I think one of the reasons so many 
of the younger Marines aren’t up to 
snuff can be found in that letter— 
the don’t-do-as-I-do, do-as-I-say atti- 
tude. 

Yes, you should fall out and have 
your rifle and uniform inspected 
alongside of him. Tradition allows 
you to have your own living quar- 
ters and the right not to have cloth- 
ing inspected, but not the right to a 
separate brand of sloppiness! 

I never heard of a real “old salt” 
talking about the parades and in- 
spections they used to have where 
they said the NCOs of any rank were 
excluded. And they, for the most 
part, wore dress blues—a spit-and- 
polish uniform if there ever was one. 
It may come as a shock to the ser- 
geant in question, but a large num- 
ber of officers fall out for inspections 
regularly and don’t feel their pres- 
tige is in jeopardy. Setting an exam- 
ple is the only way we can get re- 
sults and right now there are too 
many bad examples. 

Despite all of the above, however, 
we must admit that just by getting 
personal attention we will be able 
to beat the problem. As stated earli- 
er, the men we want to reach have 
not and will not be reading about 
the problem. Therefore we have to 
take it to them. 

I can remember when enlisted 
men left any barracks they passed 
full length mirrors with signs re- 
minding them to take a look and 
see if they measured up. There was 


also the prospect of having the Duty 
NCO give them the “once over” be- 
fore handing out the liberty card 
and he generally had no qualms 
about telling them to go shine this 
or polish that before they got their 
card. Then the final test was at the 
main gate. There, very often the 
sentry thumbed you back for some 
item which had escaped attention. 
Tough? You are darn right it was, 
and yet if you had the experience of 
having to walk back for a few miles 
to square away a couple of times 
you made sure it didn’t happen 
again. We could well stand that type 
of treatment for all hands, on all 
bases and stations. 

Last, but not least — how often 
have you recently heard some PFC 
give another a growl because he had 
slapped his hat on the back of his 
head or heard a sergeant give a cor- 
poral the word on buttoning the 
blouse? Not often enough I'll wager. 
That is what we need more than 
anything else and it has to start at 
the top and work its way down. 

I can remember one time at Quan- 
tico, I saw a General make his driv- 
er go get a haircut before he would 
let him drive him to a meeting. Sure, 
some NCO should have saved him 
the trouble, but the point is that he 
was interested enough to correct it 
himself. Let us all get on the ball 
and try to raise the standards. Start 
with looking in the mirror and then 
correcting the faults there. As the 
title says, we have no right at all to 
expect unless we have taken time to 
inspect. US @ MC 





TO THE ADJUTANT 


orders, letters, etc. 





Reading and writing are very useful accomplishments in an adjutant. If you cannot spell 
you should keep Entick’s Dictionary in your pocket; but it will be of little service, if you 
know not the meaning of the words; so it will be best for you to get the sergeant major or 
some other intelligent noncommissioned officer, if there be such in the corps, to write your 


Whenever the colonel or commanding officer is on parade, you should always seem in a hurry, 
and the oftener you run or gallop from right to left, the more assiduous will you appear; 
laying your cane now and then over the head, or across the face, of some old soldier, for 
being stiff through infirmity, will get you the character of a smart adjutant. 


Should you make a mistake in telling off a division, shift the blame from your own shoul- 
ders, by abusing the sergeant or corporal of the division; and when at any time there is a 
blundering or confusion in a manoeuvre, ride in amongst the soldiers, and lay about you 
from right to left. This will convince people that it was not your fault. 


from F. Grose, “Advice to Officers and Soldiers of the British Army”—1801 
Contributed by LtCol Andrew Geer 
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Limited Edition .. . 


INFANTRY ATTACKS—Erwin Rom- 
mel, translated from the German by 
LtCol G. E. Kidde, USA. 265 pages, 
illustrated with sketches. Ludwig 
Voggenreiter Verlag, Potsdam, Ger- 
many, 1937, Marine Corps Associa- 
tion, Quantico, Va., 1956 $3.00 
Plus $.50 mailing and handling charge 
The education of a professional sol- 

dier is a never-ending thing. Our own 
system of military education is based on 
program of training and study by which 
the knowledge gained by experience in 
combat is passed on to new generations 
of Marines. To the new student as well 
as the old soldier, the study of military 
history and those who made it provides 
an inexhaustible reservoir of experience 
to draw upon. 

Since the study of war deals, in its 
definitive climax, with the actions of 
men, their observations on the conduct 
of battle are valid and worth note—re- 
gardless of which side, idealogy or era 
the soldier in question represented. It 
is this same quality —the human ele- 
ment, so to speak, and the successful 
solution of the unknown as presented by 
the mind, and military skill of the op- 
ponent—which makes war an art rather 
than a science. 

In singling out individuals whose ex- 
perience we wish to learn from, it is 
natural that we turn to those who have 
been successful in the pursuit of their 
military profession. One such officer, 
albeit of the enemy side in WWII, to 
come to our attention and subsequently 
admired for his soldierly virtues, was the 
late General Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel. 

Although his meteoric rise to fame 
did not come to the attention of most 
Americans until he commanded the 
Afrika Korps, the qualities which caused 
his British opponents to respect him so 
much were apparent many years earlier 
when he was a hard-charging infantry 
officer in the First World War. In fact, 
it was a compilation of the experiences 
he had in WWI, published in book 
form, which helped bring him to promi- 
nence in pre-WWII military circles in 
Germany. 

That book was /nfanterie Greift an 
(Infantry Attacks) which was published 
in a very limited edition by the Infan- 
try Journal during the war to give 
American officers, preparing to wage war 
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on the Germans, a better insight into 
the small-unit tactical concepts of their 
enemy. The limited edition was soon 
sold out and the book became a much 
sought-after item for the professional 
soldier’s library. This certainly was not 
without reason since the book is a gem 
for study, reference or discussion for 
anyone interested in infantry tactics. 
The Marine Corps Association has done 
a service reviving it and making it avail- 
able to its members. 

Infantry Attacks is not the type book 
which one would sit down and flip 
through like a_ best-selling novel. Its 
very origins almost preclude that. Back 
in the days when von Seeckt was mould- 
ing the post-WWI German Army into 
a hard core of professionals, Rommel’s 
reputation as a tactician gained him a 
post as an instructor at the Kriegs 
Akademie in Dresden. Here, as an in- 
structor in infantry tactics, he drew 
upon his World War experience for 
points of illustration. 

The Teutonic propensity for detail 
and complete reports left him with 
mass of notes from which to compile his 
lectures. (Apparently, one of the most 
thoroughly indoctrinated troop-leading 
steps in the Kaiser’s army was “Take 
Notes!’’) 

As such, Infantry Attacks is a chrono- 
logical collection of infantry combat- 
action reports. Each is a lesson within 
itself and does not depend upon con- 
tinuity to be understood. 

Typical of a thorough soldier, Rom- 
mel made pertinent notes concerning 
each engagement after it occurred. 
These are interjected at various points 
in the narrative and always at the end 
of each episode as a critique. Conse- 
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quently, the book is almost like a text in 
which various types of infantry combat 
are exemplified by an actual battle— 
then this action is analyzed. It cannot 
be read rapidly. Often it reads like a 
personalized S-3 journal. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from it, since its 
paragraphs contain some of the most 
tense, action-packed combat narratives 
this reviewer has read. 

Most profitably, it should be read in 
small bits. It requires the reader to fol- 
low the situation closely and make con- 
stant references to the sketches. These 
are the same as those which appeared in 
the 1944 Infantry Journal edition. It is 
unfortunate that Rommel’s original 
sketches and references were not avail- 
able—these having been liberated from 
Rommel’s home by an unknown Ameri- 
can soldier during the occupation. 

As Marines whose experience has 
been limited to certain geographic areas, 
we must learn from others to prepare 
for combat in areas with which we are 
unfamiliar. In this respect Infantry At- 
tacks is also of value since it covers in- 
fantry actions and troop-leading tech- 
niques in such areas as Belgium and 
northern France, the Argonne and the 
Vosges, as well as Rumania and moun- 
tain warfare in the Carpathians and 
Italian Alps. 

Taken in toto, Rommel the soldier 
emerges from the books as a most ad- 
mirable leader; an aggressive and versa- 
tile commander with a highly developed 
capacity for utilizing terrain. 

It is the kind of volume one wishes 
he had in his back pocket as a lieuten- 
ant on a troop transport heading west 
in '41 or ’51. One can easily see why 
it is so well thought of in the Tactics 
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Section of the Basic School. It is in- 
structive. It can be used by many a 
company grade officer who has run dry 
of fresh ideas when planning the train- 
ing schedule for his infantry unit. 
Some of the actions will bring back 
similar memories to many Marines, but 
for all, Colonel Walt’s comment that it 
is “. . . a ‘must’ for the well-rounded 
professional” is sage advice. 


BBC Reporter... . 


NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN—Denis 
Johnston. 496 pages. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $5.00 
Denis Johnston, one-time Dublin law- 

yer, script writer and director for radio, 

television and the movies, and currently 

a professor of English at Mount Holyoke 

College, is best known as one of Ire- 

land’s leading playwrights. He _ has 

shown all these talents to best advan- 
tage in his book, Nine Rivers From 

Jordan, a journal of his experiences as 

a correspondent for the BBC during 

WWII in North Africa, Italy, France 

and Germany. 

The book has many facets: an ac- 
count of the war by a very perceptive 
observer; a Rabelasian description of 
the comic and ironic in modern war; a 
philosophy of the meaning of war as 
Johnston observed it from the “gentle- 
men’s disagreement” in the desert to 
Buchenwald, with its dead inmates 
stacked like cordwood waiting for the 
crematorium; and symbolically, a quest 
for the nature of good and evil and 
moral values in our time. 

The author’s introduction to war- 
reporting began in Cairo in 1942, with 
a cub reporter’s resolve to “describe 
soberly and sensibly exactly what I saw, 
and give the people at home the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, whether happy or unfavorable.” 
However, things were not going well 
for the British at that time. Consequent- 
ly, it was almost impossible to get any- 
thing more than innocuous stories past 
the censors whose attitude was typified 
by the sign on their office door—“The 
trouble about running this war is that 
there are too many politicians who think 
they are generals and too many generals 
who think they are politicians and too 
many journalists who think they are 
both.” 

The nadir was reached at the corre- 
spondents’ briefing following the tank 
battle at Knightsbridge “Box” where 
the British lost some 200-300 tanks and 
were forced to retreat. It was announced 
that “developments in the battle have 
resulted in certain areas losing their 
former tactical importance. According- 
ly, the garrison of Knightsbridge has 
assumed a mobile role.” 

The book consists mainly of a series 
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of small incidents the author experi- 
enced himself, or oftentimes apocryphal 
tales that were current at the time, but 
all pointed toward the human side of 
war. One of the best, and typical of 
the general character of the book, is an 
incident that occurred to a Gurkha bat- 
talion which had just taken a small 
Italian town. Mopping up had not 
been completed and many stragglers 
were still holed up in attics and cellars. 
Several days after moving the battalion 
headquarters into a large house, some- 
body inquired if anyone had checked 
around upstairs. A Gurkha sergeant 
(Havildar) went up with a tommy-gun 
and presently “somebody was put-putting 
away in the upper regions.” The Havil- 
dar returned and was asked what all the 
shooting was about. He replied there 
had been 15 Germans but they wouldn’t 
surrender, so he shot them all. 


The next day it was asked if any- 
thing had been done about the bodies 
upstairs, and the Havildar who had done 
the cleanup the previous day was told 
to get a detail and bury the Germans 
outside the house. Half a dozen Gurkhas 
set to work until they came to the last 
man, who turned out not to be dead at 
all. When he realized he was about to 
be buried alive, he leaped up with a 
yell, and all around him the Gurkhas 
solemnly drew their long knives. 


“Look here,” interposed a passing off- 
cer, noticing the disturbance. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Kill him, sir,” said the Havildar. 

“But you can’t kill a man like that.” 

“But sir,” explained the Havildar with 
sweet reasonableness, “We have been 
told to bury him, and it would not be 
right to bury him alive, would it?” 

The ability to jest with bold Irish 
wit in the tensest situations is illustrat- 
ed again and again. There are humor- 
ous incidents about his troubles with 
the BBC home office, about the efforts of 
certain generals to gain popularity 
among the troops and primarily, tales 
of the soldiers and reporters with whom 
Johnston lived. 

The camaraderie runs highest in the 
deserts of North Africa—where John- 
ston feels the bond of brotherhood 
among fighting men everywhere — and 
comes to believe that war is not always 
evil, but has a definite value in demand- 
ing that “one live more abundantly, and 
experience a deeper sense of the mean- 
ing of life.” This idealistic “esprit” is 
somewhat modified by the mud and 
misery of Italy, but the humor remains 
through the landing at Anzio, a riotous 
encounter between a column of unarmed 
press jeeps and a German heavy tank 
outside Rome and the Allied press in- 
terview of the Pope in Rome. 

The title of the book comes from an 


incident which took place in Egypt on 
a camel ride to see the Pyramids by 
moonlight. Johnston’s native guide of- 
fered to read his hand and thereby 
foretell his future. The dragoman indi- 
cated “a journey over earth, over fire, 
over air and over water . . . it is from 
where it is white to where it will be 
white again. It is from a depth to a 
summit . . . I see 9 rivers you must 
cross, and at the end there is something 
... about a dove. The guide prophesied 
correctly about Johnston crossing the 
9 rivers and travelling by every means 
of transportation from the white North 
African desert to the white snow of the 
Alps around the Brenner Pass. And in 
the end there was the dove of peace. 

But philosophically, the journey cov- 
ered much more than that—for it is a 
record of the growth from youth to old 
age, and the search for truth along the 
9 ways of the Muses. It is a pursuit 
from the heat and depth of youthful 
innocence to the icy pinnacle of old age. 
And the dove—does it signify death or 
understanding, or the Truth that sur- 
passes both? 

Then, in middle age the struggle be- 
comes more profound and a new note of 
bitterness creeps in. On another level, 
the book moves from the definition of 
war as exhilaration in Africa—through 
the more perceptive but bitter middle 
stage of value questioning in Italy, and 
on to the mature understanding of the 
unbelievable, but factual sin against 
mankind found at Buchenwald. 

Nine Rivers From Jordan is as diffi- 
cult to evaluate as it is to classify. It 
does not fall within any of the usual 
categories of war books—historical, bio- 
graphical, self-vindicating or axe-grind- 
ing; nor should it appeal simply to the 
soldier, historian, adventurer, or philos- 
opher. It is reporting of war with a 
very personal purpose behind it, and 
yet the final meaning is elusive and al- 
most mystical. Perhaps the structure is 
not always tight, certainly the illusions 
to classical literature often escape the 
layman and occasionally the style shifts 
suddenly into pretentious imitations of 
various religious writings, but do not 
let that deter you! I recommend this 
book to any type of reader, for each 
will receive a different benefit from it. 

Reviewed by Capt A. B. Cook 


Sound and Fury... 


MEN AT WAR—Edited, and an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Hemingway. New 
Complete Edition. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc. 1100 pages. $4.95 
The length of this book will, no 

doubt, hit many as a rather formidable 

undertaking for their leisure hours. Let 
us hasten to assure those who may have 
staggered from the blow, that Men At 
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War is the ideal book for those spare 
moments with which one occasionally 
finds himself blessed. It lends itself ad- 
mirably to selective reading to coincide 
with what time may be available, and 
does not demand to be remembered, for 
the sake of continuity, after long periods 
of neglect. 

Yet, to say it has no thread of con- 
tinuity in the sense that a novel has, or 
a historical narrative might have, is not 
to say it is without a pattern and, thus, 
a mere compilation of good war stories. 
Using an idea suggested by one William 
Kozlenko, to whom due credit is given 
by both editor and publisher but with 
no further identification for the benefit 
of readers, Hemingway has taken 7 of 
Clausewitz’s philosophical observations 
from On War, added one of his own (or 
Kozlenko’s—one never discovers) and 
used them as sub-titles under which he 
has grouped the various narratives. For 
example, the first sub-title is, “War Is 
Part Of The Intercourse Of The Hu- 
man Race.” The second is, “War Is The 
Province Of Danger, and Therefore 
Courage Above All Things Is the First 
Quality of a Warrior.” The final sub- 
title, presumably supplied by Heming- 
way, is “War Is Fought By Human Be- 
ings.” Thus, the authology becomes, to 
an extent, a literary illustration of these 
aphorisms. It is a clever plan which 
not only provides for effective organiza- 
tion of the material, but increases its 
dramatic appeal. Also, this connective 
with Clausewitz lends an authoritative 
environment which is highly suited to 
the book’s serious purpose. You may not 
agree in all cases that each story has 
been placed under its most fitting sub- 
title, but that is part-of the pleasure of 
reading Men At War. 

In the superb introduction written by 
Hemingway, and undoubtedly one of 
the most stirring parts, one discovers a 
very personal reason for the preparation 
of this anthology. It adds a personal 
touch because of which the reader is 
bound to feel an enhancement of his 
reading pleasure as well as a sense of 
participation in its idealistic purpose. 
Remembering that the introduction was 
written to accompany the first edition of 
Men At War, he says, “This introduc- 
tion is written by a man, who, having 3 
sons to whom he is responible in some 
ways for having brought them into this 
unspeakably balled-up world, does not 
feel in any way detached or impersonal 
about the entire present mess we live in. 
Therefore, be pleased to regard this in- 
troduction as absolutely personal rather 
than impersonal writing. 

“This book has been edited in order 
that those boys, as they grow to the age 
where they can appreciate it and use it 
and will need it, can have the book that 
will contain truth about war as near as 
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we can come by it, which was lacking to 
me when I needed it most. It will not 
replace experience. But it can prepare 
for and supplement experience. It can 
serve as a corrective after experience.” 

The objective of the anthology is stat- 
ed earlier in the introduction in lan- 
guage that is unmistakably Hemingway. 

“No. This book will not tell you how 
to die. This book will tell you, though, 
how all men from the earliest times we 
know have fought and died. So when 
you have read it you will know that 
there are no worse things to be gone 
through than men have been through 
before.” 

That Hemingway accomplishes his 
purpose remains for every reader to de- 
termine for himself, in his own way. 
Just as one man’s mental image of war 
will differ from another’s in proportion 
to their mental and emotional differ- 
ences, so will their reactions to Men At 
War differ in proportion to the effect of 
the written word on their individual 
imaginations. Be that as it may, the 
mere attempt at such a goal certainly 
demands our respect as well as our ad- 
miration. 

All idealistic purposes and ambitious 
objectives aside, the outstanding fact 
about this book is that it is jam-packed 
full of some of the finest accounts on 
war that have ever been written. To list 
the titles would, in many instances, be 
meaningless, since much of the material 
has been taken from larger works. For 
example, there is a chapter from De- 
cisive Battles by Fuller, several chapters 
from Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Even a 
listing of all of the authors is out of 
the question, because there are simply 
far too many represented in the book 
to be included in the space of this short 
review. A representative few, however, 
will give an indication of the caliber of 
material to be expected. Scanning the 
index the eye catches such names as 
Julius Caesar, Charles Oman, Marquis 
James, Ernest Hemingway, Sir Thomas 
Mallory, Theodore Roosevelt, T. E. 
Lawrence, C. S. Forrester, Victor Hugo, 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller, Col John W. 
Thomason, Jr., Gen Marbot, Alan More- 
head and on and on. In all there are 
some 60 authors represented of whom 
most are well known. 

As for the narratives, pick one at ran- 
dom and you are sure to be thoroughly 
absorbed. Naturally, each reader will 
have his individual preferences, but the 
man who does not feel the charge of 
this book is sure to be more dead than 
alive. Most of the selections are _his- 
torical accounts of one form or another. 
Others, the minority, are fiction, but 
fiction based solidly on personal experi- 
ence and observation. One remarkable 
exception is the American classic The 
Red Badge of Courage by Stephen Crane 








which he wrote without ever having 
participated in the Civil War. He based 
it solely on what he had read and heard 
about the war from its veterans, yet it 
is accepted as one of the most authentic 
accounts of the individual soldier’s part 
in that great conflict. The Red Badge 
of Courage, incidentally, is included in 
its entirety. 

And there is probably no more stir- 
ring description of a battle in any war 
than the account of Waterloo taken 
from Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Take, for example, this description of 
part of the action during the fateful 
cavalry charge of Milhaud’s Cuirassiers 
against the English holding the plateau 
of Mont-Saint-Jean: 

“. .. That cold infantry remained im- 
passive. The first rank knelt and re- 
ceived the cuirassiers on their bayonets, 
the second rank shot them down; be- 
hind the second rank the cannoneers 
charged their guns, the front of the 
square parted, permitted the passage of 
an eruption of grape-shot, and closed 
again. The cuirassiers replied by crush- 
ing them. Their great horses reared, 
strode across the ranks, leaped over the 
bayonets and fell, gigantic, in the midst 
of these four living walls. The cannon- 
balls ploughed furrows in these cuiras- 
siers; the cuirassiers made breeches in 
the squares. Files of men disappeared, 
ground to dust under the horses. The 
bayonets plunged into the bellies of 
these centaurs; hence a hideousness of 
wounds which has probably never been 
seen anywhere else. The squares, wasted 
by this mad cavalry, closed up their 
ranks without flinching. Inexhaustible 
in the matter of grape-shot, they created 
explosions in their assailants’ midst. 
The form of this combat was monstrous. 
These squares were no longer battalions, 
they were craters; those cuirassiers were 
no longer cavalry, they were a tempest. 
Each square was a volcano attacked by 
a cloud; lava combated with lightning.” 

And the account of The Marines at 
Soissons taken from Col John W. Thom- 
ason’s Fix Bayonets will come back to 
many as an old friend, while in the sen- 
sitive account of Trafalgar by Robert 
Southey one will experience the sorrow 
that all of England felt at the death of 
Lord Nelson during his greatest victory. 
And where else than at the naval battle 
of Tsushima has mortal man endured 
the unbelievable holocaust of shot and 
shell as fell upon the Russians?—so you 
will question upon reading the account 
of Tsushima taken from Voyage of For- 
gotten Men by Frank Thiess. 

No, this book will never replace hu- 
man experience in war. And it may not 
even convince you “that there are no 
worse things to be gone through” now 
that the nuclear era is upon us. But if 
it doesn’t, it won’t have missed by ve-y 
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much, and in any event you will be the 
richer for this experience in good read- 
ing. Men At War is any man’s dish, 
and to the reader who wants to add a 
little of the personal side of war to the 
bigger-picture scope of his military-his- 
torical library it’s a solid gold nugget. 
Reviewed by Maj J. M. Sherwood 


Rocks and Shoals . 


BOON ISLAND — Kenneth Roberts, 
275 pages, sketch maps inside front 
and back covers only illustrations. 
Garden City, New York, 1956; Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc. $3.75 
Boon Island. .. . To the tourists who 

drive US No. 1, it can be identified 

as a lighthouse due east of York Harbor 
about 8 miles offshore. “It lay low in 

the water like the back of a whale.” A 

stones throw from its center will reach 

the sea on all sides. Its highest point is 

14 feet above the normal high-water 

mark. For you seafarers, refer to USC 

& GS chart 1206, Portsmouth to Cape 

Ann. As a teen-ager, I sailed past it out 

of Camden, Maine enroute to the Bos- 

ton Yacht Club by schooner, never sus- 
pecting its awesome history. 

In the winter of 1710, the ship Not- 
tingham, loaded with butter and cheese, 
135 days out of Greenwich, England 
bound for Portsmouth, piled up on this 
ledge in a bitter northeaster. There was 
no lighthouse on Boon Island in those 
days. There was nothing but boulders, 
seaweed, mussels, seagulls and, offshore, 
a few seals. 

This is the story of the survival of the 
crew of the Nottingham for 24 endless 
days on this freezing cold, shelterless 
rock. It is an epic drama of the sea, 
told as only Kenneth Roberts could tell 
it. 

When you pick up this book, you 
won't be willing to put it aside until 
you have read it through. You'll feel 
the torment of the biting, wet, marrow- 
chilling North Atlantic winter weather; 
you'll starve with the survivors; you'll 
be horrified, but you'll eat “beef;” you'll 
hate the first mate, Langman; neverthe- 
less, you'll enjoy every minute of it. 

To those of you who have enjoyed 
any, or all of Kenneth Roberts’ works 
as I have, I can only say Boon Island is, 
in my opinion, his greatest book. 

The author, Kenneth (Lewis) Rob- 
erts, born in Kennebunk, Maine, on 8 
December 1885, is unique in the field 
of letters. His numerous scholarship 
honors include an AB, Cornell, in 1908; 
Litt D, Dartmouth, 1934; Colby College, 
1935; Bowdoin College, 1937; Middle- 
bury College, 1938; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 1945, 

After graduation from Cornell, he 
spent the years from 1909 to 1929 in 
journalism. Jn the course of this career, 
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he served as a reporter and columnist 
on the Boston Post from 1909 to 1917; 
he was on the staff of Life and Puck; 
and was the European correspondent 
for the Saturday Evening Post. An in- 
teresting sidelight on the life of this 
remarkable man is that he served as a 
captain in the Intelligence Section, Si- 
berian Expeditionary Force, 1918-1919. 


You will note that Kenneth Roberts 
retired from journalism to write. his 
many successful novels. His first novel, 
Arundel, was published 18 November 
1929. The Lively Lady and Rabble in 
Arms followed, to mention but a few. 


Of the 14 books he has written, sev- 
eral were filmed: namely, Captain Cau- 
tion by Hal Roach; Northwest Passage 
by MGM; and, Lydia Bailey by 20th 
Century-Fox. His novels have been pub- 
lished under 40 different foreign im- 
prints, and most have become best sell- 
ers in England, France, Sweden, Italy 
and Germany. 

Reviewed by Col H. Nickerson, Jr. 


From Boy to Man... 


BUGLES AND A TIGER—John Mas- 
ters. 312 pages. Ill, New York, 
The Viking Press. $3.95 
John Masters, author of Bhowani 

Junction and other novels of India ac- 

curately describes his latest work as “a 

personal adventure.” A more prosaic 

but equally descriptive subtitle could 
have been “The education of an Eng- 
lish officer 1933-1939.” For this is an 
autobiography of a distinguished soldier 
that spans the years from cadetship at 

Sandhurst to veteran campaigner and 

senior company grade officer of his bat- 

talion. It would be difficult to find a 

more delicate and absorbing narrative 

of personal experience, particularly for 
the military reader. 

Here is the story of how Gentleman 
Cadet John Masters became an accepted 
officer of the 4th Prince of Wales’ Own 
Gurkha Rifles. From the day he stood 
in front of his first command and 
“found that I could not open my mouth 
to give an order, not even ‘Dismiss’,” 
to the time he was “accepted and known 
everywhere as Jack Masters of the Sec- 
ond, Fourth,” the transition from boy to 
man takes place. 

Fortunately, Masters is a bit of an 
anomaly, a sensitive military man who 
can transcribe his experiences into liter- 
ary form. The reader watches a young 
man learn the meaning of worn but 
often unknown words—words such as 
“loyalty, pride, service, comradeship, 
honor, belonging.” It is not a lecture, 
but rather a tale told with a rare com- 
bination of humor and adventure that 
recalls the best of Kipling. A “Book of 
the Month Club” selection. 


Reviewed by Capt C. Y. Judge 
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Books ow 


1 Infantry Attacks 
Erwin Rommel 
An outstanding reference on small unit leadership and tactics. A special for members 


No discount $3.50 


2 The Rommel Papers 

Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart & Manfred Rommel 
A masterly picture of Rommel’s dramatic career and campaigns. 
plans for the battle of Tobruk are included. 


3 Rommel The Desert Fox 
Brigadier Desmond Young 
The fabulously exciting true story written by a wartime enemy of the late Field Marshal 


Rommel’s own sketch 


$6.75 


$3.50 


4 Soviet Military Doctrine 
Raymond C. Garthoff 
A comprehensive study of the principles of war, tactics and military doctrine of the 


$7.50 


5 On War 


Clausewitz 
One of the few unchanging forces behind the military scene in the last 125 years. 
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14 THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET, 25 FAMOUS AMERICAN: MARINES, 
Marshnaii I toa _ $3.75 
15 KESSELRING — A SOLDIER'S 26 PORTRAIT OF PATTON, Semmes _ $6.00 
RECORD, Kesselring —..... $5.00 27 NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN, 
16 MEN AGAINST FIRE, Marshall Simaied $2.75 Johnston eres) 
17 CAVALRY OF THE SKY, Montross $3.00 28 COMMANDO “EXTRAORDINARY, _ 
18 PANZER LEADER, Guderian __. $7.50 Foley $3.75 
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29 THE MARSHALLS, Hein! & Crown $3.25 
30 MARINES IN THE CENTRAL 





SOLOMONS, Rentz _ $3.25 
31 DEFEAT AT SEA, Bekker _._..__. $8.95 
32 FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, 

Lancaster $5.75 





33 BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Stockman. $1.75 
34 BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 

NORTHERN SOLOMONS, Rentz — $2.25 
35 CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, 








Hough & Crown $4.25 
36 GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 

Zimmerman $4.75 
37 IWO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS EPIC, 

Bartley $4.75 





38 HIT THE BEACH, Wise & Co... $3.95 
39 YEAR OF DECISIONS, VOL. | 

Truman 
40 THE PUSAN PERIMETER, 
Montross and Canzona _....____... $2.00 
FIX BAYONETS, Thomason ____ $4.00 
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CIVIL WAR 


42 THE WEB OF VICTORY, Miers __ $5.00 
43 BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH, 

Catton $2.50 
44 A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX, 

Catton . 
45 THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL, 

Davis _. - 
46 R. E. LEE, Freeman —_________. $27.00 
47 GRANT AND HIS GENERALS, 














Macartney $5.00 
48 BEAUREGARD, Williams —— __.. $4.75 
POLITICAL 
49 VORKUTA, Scholmer _.____. _. $3.75 


50 AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY, 
Bernardo & Bacon ——-—-_-__- ere 
MISCELLANEOUS 


51 SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD, 


Smith - _______--.$10.00 
52 GUIDEBOOK ‘FOR ‘MARINES ee $1.50 
53 THE MARINE CORPS WIFE, 

Jerome. & Shea ——— a 3.50 
54 KILL OR GET KILLED, Applegate... ap 
55 GUN DIGEST (1956), Amber_. $2.50 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


56 NAVAL SUPPLEMENT TO. MAN- 
UALS FOR COURTS-MARTIAL.....- $1.50 
57 MANUAL FOR COURTS-MARTIAL, 
US, 1951 
58 MILITARY JUSTICE UNDER THE 
UNIFORM CODE, Snedeker ___.$17.50 
59 LAW OFFICER, Dep’t of the Army $.75 
60 TRIAL COUNSEL AND DEFENSE 
COUNSEL, Dep’t of the Army __ $.40 








HUMOR 
6i NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, 
Hyman $2.95 
62 THE REBEL YELL, Smith ______. $2.00 
FICTION 


63 THE SIXTH OF JUNE, Shapiro __ $3.95 


64 BATTLE CRY, Uris ___ $3.95 
65 THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS, _ 
Crockett $3.50 





BEST SELLERS 


66 MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR, Wouk $4.95 
67 AUNTIE MAME, Dennis __... _ $3.50 
68 BONJOUR TRISTESSE, Sagan _ $2.75 
69 THE MAN IN THE GRAY 
FLANNEL SUIT, Wilson __ $3.50 
70 GIFT FROM THE SEA, Lindbergh... $2.75 





71 THE TONTINE, Costain _..._... $5.95 
72 INSIDE AFRICA, Gunther $6.00 
73 JEFFERSON DAVIS, Strode _____. $6.75 
74 FAMILY OF MAN, Steichen _ $1.00 


75 TO HELL AND BACK, Murphy _— $1.9 
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Sees ial 


THE FORTUNES OF PEACE 


America’s first successful long-range pilotless 
bomber—the TM-61 Martin Matador—is a major 
Weapons system conceived and developed in peace- 
time. And it is helping to keep the peace in an im- 
portant way. 

For the Matador is in quantity production, and 
already widely deployed. As the first aircraft having 
complete interchangeability of parts, it is transport- 
able by air and can be delivered unassembled for 
stockpiling in critical outpost areas. 

The new engineering concept that produced the 


Matador has already revised many design and pro- 
duction standards in the aircraft industry. For this 
versatile weapons system is being produced at the 
lowest cost-per-pound for comparable production, de- 
spite performance requirements more severe than 
those for most piloted aircraft. 

Today, the new Martin engineering concept is re- 
vising the calendar on some of the most advanced 
flight and weapons systems projects now in the re- 
search and development stages. 

These are among the Fortunes of Peace! 


MV ZA FEN 2 Rae 


SA he. TlimMmMFeliore Ee 








For Association Members 


ONLY!? 


Long a military classic and a collectors’ 
item, this textbook on small-unit opera- 
tions is being published by the Marine 
Corps Association as a service to mem- 








bers. 


Infantry Attacks was written by Rommel 
when he was a lieutenant colonel and 
an instructor at the Infantry School at 
Dresden. His lectures at the school re- 
sulted in the publication of his book 
based on personal experiences during 


WWI. 


Rommel’s phenomenal rise can be at- 

tributed to this book. For it was Infan- 

iry Attacks that first attracted Hitler’s 

attention to the man who was to become AT iy ve K S 

the great “Desert Fox” and gave him ~ 


his chance to prove his prowess as a 


commander. 

An outstanding reference on small-unit / 
leadership and tactics—invaluable to the 

young officer as well as the veteran. A 


must for the well-rounded professional. 


“Infanterie Greift an (Infantry Attacks) based on 
personal experiences in Belgium, the Argonne, the 
Vosges, the Carpathians and Italy . . . is an excellent 
--+ manual of infantry tactics, in which minor opera- 
tions are vividly described with good sketch maps Plus $.50 for handling and mailing 
and the tactical lessons clearly drawn.” . 


Brigadier Desmond Young Being an exclusive for Members only, the 


° a regular 10% discount does not apply. 
in Rommel, The Desert Fox 





